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WAR Cuts Spain Spain’s Children in Happier Days THE SPEECH THAT 

In Two Caesar Heard 


A PEOPLE FIGHTING 
EACH OTHER 

Dictatorship and Democracy 
at Their Extremes 

PITILESS REVOLUTION 

• Before our eyes a pitiless Civil War, 
a senseless revolution, is working its 
ruthless will on unhappy Spain. The 
country is a battlefield; 

Ranged on one side of the battlefield 
are the, Fascists and the Militarists, 
and all who sympathise with them in 
tlicir attempt to overthrow the elected 
Government; ranged on the other side 
are the’ Socialists,, the Communists,, 
and . the Anarchists, supporting the, 
Republican Government in power. 

■ It is"a Civil War between Dictatorship 
and Democracy, both at their extremes. 

The most the nations of Europe can 
do is to'make a ring round the conflagra- . 
tion in the hope that it may burn 
itself out without throwing brands, 
from the flames into other countries. 
None can gain from it, all must stand 
to lose, and Spain must lose most of all. 
Reckless of Their Country’s Fate 
The Twentieth Century is seeing an 
outburst like the French Revolution, in 
the Eighteenth; but in its origin it is 
senseless by comparison. In Spain is 
no rising of a miserable and oppressed 
common people against the class that 
ground them down. In Spain arc no 
lifetime injuries to be avenged. The 
French Revolution made a pretence of 
exalting Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; 
the Spanish revolution has no ideals. 

It is a senseless struggle for the upper 
hand between rival political parties 
which, without the ability to govern 
Spain, want each to govern in its own 
way, and are reckless whether the 
Republic which Spain, is supposed to 
be, or even Spain itself, goes down in 
the fight. On the one hand is the 
patchwork Government nominally in 
power, and swayed now this'way and 
now that by the older Socialists (who 
include the moderate Trade Unions) or 
by the more violent Communist con¬ 
federations of workers. 

All Arrayed Against All 
On the other side are the military 
parties,' who would keep Socialist and 
Communist in order with an iron hand. 
With them are the Clerical party whose 
hold on Spain was loosened but not 
removed when the Monarchy went. 

But what makes the struggle more 
cruel and more wicked is that it has 
become a Civil War where all are 
arrayed against all. A man calls himself 
a Socialist or a Marxist or a Fascist and 
will turn on any neighbour who docs 
not wear the same label. Soon there 


LOOKING FROM SPAIN TO GIBRALTAR 


will be no neighbours, and families 
will be divided against one another. 
Only a few weeks have passed since 
the first flash of revolt started a conflict 
which has grown worse as reprisal has 
followed murder, and more murder has 
stalked on the heels of reprisal. 

The French Revolution shook France 
to its foundations, but a Republic was 
built on it. The Spanish Civil War may 
lay the Republic in dust and ashes. 
Unless some influence yet unperceived 
calls a halt a Dictator may rise from 
the ashes. But lie will not be a Napoleon, 
because there will be nothing left for 
lain to lead. 

The Spanish Civil War has inflamed 
a people who by their actions seem to 
belong to another age. To tlic ferocity 
of Andalusia, where the Moors left a 
legacy of hate, has been added the 
coldblooded rutlilessness of Catalonia in 
the north, and all Spain between them 
surges with hatred and revenge. 

The geography of the Civil War is 
not' hard to follow. ■ The Fascists, 
among whom General Franco,, with 


headquarters in Morocco, and General 
Mola, north of Madrid, arc the most 
conspicuous lcadqrs, hold most of tlic 
south. They arc also endeavouring to 
occupy ports like Cadiz on the west, and 
San Sebastian on the northern coast, in 
order to secure supplies. At the same 
time the Rebel forces under General Mola 
threaten Madrid from the north, and 
endeavour, with varying success, to hold 
Segovia, cutting the communications of 
Madrid with the coast and cutting off 
supplies from Valencia. 

Against them tlic main concentration 
of the Government forces is in and about 
Madrid, and the defenders are theNational 
Militia. Tlic decisive clash may come on 
the Guadarrama range'north of Madrid. 
On the solidity and loyalty of the Militia 
hangs the fate of the Government, the 
Republic, and Spain. 

Many of them arc genuine and 
patriotic volunteers, but neither patriot¬ 
ism nor sacrifice has availed to save Spain 
from the horrors of war. It could not 
be done. On: both sides are desperate' 
Continued on page 2 


Did You Hear This 
Broadcast ? 

THE MAGIC AND MYSTERYOF 
THE EISTEDDFOD 

All such parts of tlic world as cared 
to listen heard the other day a broad¬ 
cast of one of the most moving and 
impressive ceremonies in our national 
year, the Chairing of the Bard at the 
Eisteddfod of Wales. The chair was the 
gift of the Welshmen of Uganda. 

; There were over 10,000 in the audience, 
all gathered to honour the arts of 
peace (poetry, music,- national customs), . 
and no cause could have excited an 
assembly to .greater enthusiasm. Cer¬ 
tainly no audience in the world could 
have excelled their massed singing; they 
sang Land of Our Fathers with exquisite 
effect, in perfect time and tone. , 

Descendants of the Celts 
The speeches made ah Englishman 
feel a foreigner, for hardly a syllabic was 
intelligible to him. Here we were listen¬ 
ing to the language, modified by time, 
which Caesar heard in Britain, the 
language Boadicea spoke to her troops, 
the speech the Conqueror heard. 

There were in this great company 
recognisable descendants of the little 
dark men who came to' us from the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
wielding only, flints as tools and imple¬ 
ments ; long-headed men who, believing 
that tlic grave was their second home, 
made their graves long, in the shape of 
their earthly homes. There were present 
also descendants of the Celts, the men 
who came from the northern plains of 
Europe, armed with bronze and iron, 
to introduce now cultures and create the 
civilisation which thrived before Caesar. 

Legends of the Long Ago 

Tlic most poetic people of the British 
Commonwealth, the descendants of 
these ancient lines preserve in their 
rhyming legends stories woven about 
those far-off days, such, as that of the 
shepherd of the invading race who 
married a beautiful daughter of the older 
people, but lost her with tlicir children 
and all that he had on touching her with 
iron, the weapon of flic conquerors of 
her ancestors, the Stone Age men. 

And, while listening to this broadcast, 
fancy caught again the voices of men 
who spoke pure Welsh at Agincourt, for 
Henry the Fifth was Harry of Mon¬ 
mouth , and had an invincible Welsh 
following. There came too an echo of 
Bosworth Field, where the men of Pem¬ 
broke and Carnarvon joined with two 
thousand of their cousins from Brittany 
to set on the throne Henry the Seventh, 
founder of the Tudor dynasty. 

Here they were, telling the world 
their story in a languagehlefying Time. 
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THE STRICKEN AREA Cricket s Third Act A KING AND A A Friend Who Was 


WINS 

Spirit of an Unhappy 
People 

SINGERS OF THE EISTEDDFOD 

The news of the National Eisteddfod 
this year, held for the first time on 
the fringe of Wales away from the 
great centres of population, must have 
thrilled a wide public far beyond the 
Welsh borders. 

What happened at Fishguard was a 
remarkable tribute to the character of 
the: people of the areas that have been 
Tor so many years in the grip of distress. 
For four years the prize in the chief 
choral contest has gone to the famous 
Ystalyfera choir, but this year the choir 
from the stricken area of Dowlais, took 
home the prize, and our famous scientific 
expert on the voice, Sir Richard Terry, 
spoke these proud words to them : 

'The vocal material which we have heard 
this afternoon is second to no vocal material 
anywhere. The time is ripe for' 1 Vales to 
take seriously in hand the one thing which 
is necessary to make Welsh choirs abso-. 
hiiely the wonder of the world, that is,' 
conducting. . . 

It is a heartening thing to find so 
much spirit in a stricken area., and it 
reminds us once more, with very great 
force, of our responsibility for the bitter 
tragedy of keeping these people idle 
when there is so much work to do. This 
splendid, human ..material is much too 
good to throw away. ■' 

FAREWELL 

Last of a Great Ship 

This sad farewell to a great Finnish grain 
ship will move many hearts. It is from Captain 
Sven Eriksson, who in May appealed for funds 
to save the Herzogin Ceci'lie. 

The two last storms greatly damaged 
the Herzogin Cccilio. Her repairs would 
now prove so costly that all hope of 
raising the sum required must be aban¬ 
doned. She is being stripped to her 
masts, after which the ship will be sold. 

As master and on behalf of the owner 
I wish to thank all those who have given 
their help and sympathy in the effort 
to save the Herzogin Cccilie. That her 
destiny was written otherwise must bo 
the regret of every one who lias known 
her and served in her. 


India’s Bright Prospect 


STRIKE 


THE LAST THING HE COULD DO 

On the grave of a young airmail in 
the English war cemetery at Rouen is 
a heavy unpolished stone from Devon¬ 
shire. Only lately have wo heard how 
it got there. 

It was pushed on a handcart by the 
boy’s father from his village in Devon 
to the coast. A ship carried it to the 
coast of France, and a barge took it up 
the river to Rouen, and then the father 
set out with his handcart again and 
pushed the stone all the way to the 
cemetery. 

One. of the women who care for this 
bit of France which is for ever England 
showed the father his soil’s grave, and 
he hauled the huge stoiie on to it. Then 
the storm of his heart broke, and, sob¬ 
bing: bitterly, lie said, ■ “ That is the last 
thing I can do for him.” 


Little News Reel 

The Trustees of Milton’s Cottage at 
Chalfont St Giles arc appealing for 
4)1200 to buy a field to save the beauty 
of the cottage ; big or small sums should 
be sent to Mr Carroll, custodian. 

The number of horse drinking-troughs 
in London is increasing; it is now 
about 450. 

It is understood that Italy is organ¬ 
ising a black army, of 100,000 men in 
Africa, the biggest single native army, 
on the continent, 


All ; . India comes to the last Test Greece Has a Dictator 


Match of the season with brighter 

prospects than seemed possible when the. 
season began. If the sun had been as 
bright during the months of their stay 
they would be more hopeful still, 

In spite of their misfortunes they have 
been knit into a well-balanced team, 
with some fine and adventurous hats 
in Merchant, Nayudu, and MuslitaqAli; 
with two opening fast bowlers as good 
as any England can put on, anti some 
useful slow bowlers besides. 

They can hardly be looking forward 
to winning this third Test Match, 
though they will certainly try, and 
England will have to go all out to make 
it better than a draw. 

At Manchester, 011 a lifeless wicket, 
the "Indians, undismayed by England’s 
big score, showed that they could hit 
back. One thing they have certainly 
succeeded in doing ; they have shown 
up the weaknesses in English cricket. 

England will have to close up the 
chinks in the armour when they meet 
the Australians this winter. 

LEANDER LEFT BEHIND 

18 Miles at 74 

Mr Montagu ITolbcin, aged 74, swam 
llic other day from Richmond Lock to 
London Bridge, 18 miles. 

Grandfather Briefly Law.of Bristol, 
not quite so venerable, swam 11 miles 
across Morccambc Bay, the only one of 
five competitors to finish. 

These elderly gentlemen (we cannot 
call them okl) are determined to show 
that where Youth leads the way Age will 
not be left behind. If there are any 
young Leanders among us they must look 
to their laurels. 

Mr Montagu Holbein’s feat might 
almost be called his second blooming. 
Thirty years ago he tried to swim the 
Channel and the Channel just beat: him. 
Yet lie has always kept up his swimming, 
not for records but for exorcise. It must 
have been good for him, because on this' 
his latest feat lie remained in the water 
for five hours and a quarter; and when 
he reached a deserted London Bridge at 
midnight his only comment was, “ Have 
I got there ? ” 

Ho had, and no one else has ever done 
the like, or anything like it, at his age. 


COUNTER MOVE TO COMMUNISM 

General Mctaxas, Prime Minister of 
Greece, has with the consent of King 
George made himself Dictator of that 
little country, which seems unable to 
pass a year without civil strife. 

This time the trouble arose from the 
calling of a General Strike, said to have 
been promoted by a Communist Party 
which, though small in numbers, has 
obtained much political power owing to 
the equal voting in Parliament of the 
two chief groups, the Anti-Venezclists 
having only one more scat than the 
Vcnezclists. These adversaries of long 
standing have been unwilling to form 
a coalition and 15 Communists have 
held the balance of power. 

Poor crops and reduced trade with 
Italy have added to the unrest, while 
increased taxation has made everybody 
dissatisfied, so that anything might 
happen in this excitable land. 

Fearing that the General Strike would 
lead to civil war, General Mctaxas filled 
Athens with military patrols, dissolved 
Parliament, anti proclaimed martial 
law. At the same time he declared that 
he would relieve the hardships of the 
poorer classes by enforcing an eight- 
hour day and a minimum daily wage for 
labourers. ' 

King George is a liberal ruler and a 
lover of England, and he is known to 
be opposed to the principle of Dictator¬ 
ships, so that / it is hoped General 
Mctaxas will soon hold another election 
with a view to securing a majority which 
can get things done. 


BLACK AND WHITE 

The Olympic Games of 1936 will bo 
remembered ior the triumphs won by the 
United States through her Negro citizens. 
Jesse Owens beat the world in the 200 
metres, the 100 metres, and the long 
jump, and Cornelius Johnson in the 
high jump. 

New Zealand’s share was that of 
Lovelock, who won the 1300 metres in 
world record time, and Great Britain 
won the walk. 

One success Great Britain had in the 
stadium toward the end of the Games— 
the victory of the British team in the 
iGoo metres relay race. 


A LIGHT IN TIME 

Absent-mindedness is not the mono¬ 
poly of poor brains, but one of the most 
amusing characteristics of men among 
the famous. 

Mr Eric Gillett has broadcast one of 
the latest examples. 

A learned Oxford don was found to 
have left his bicycle in the principal 
street of the city with its lamp blazing 
brilliantly at 11 in the morning. On 
this being pointed out to him ho said, 
‘.‘Yes, I know; but I am going for a 
long day’s ride, and I cannot remember 
lighting-up time." 

Could prudence well go- farther ? If 
a stitch in time saves nine, a light in 
time as surely saves a fine. 

A LEAGUE SUCCESS 

In these sad days when people arc 
looking askance at the League it is good 
to record a piece of their work which 
has met with great success. We arc 
speaking of the financial aid the League 
gave to Austria in its hour of need. 

Though small, Austria is the key 
country of Central Europe, and the loans 
raised by the League have been so help¬ 
ful that the State finances have reached 
a position so sound that the League 
officer is to retire from his trusteeship. 


War Cuts Spain in Two 


an Enemy 

Jan Kemp’s Story 

General Jan Kemp lias come to 
London. He is one of South Africa's 
ministers. 

-He is welcome, for he is a friend who. 
was once an enemy. In the melancholy 
old days when Great Britain was at 
war with the Boers lie led a commando 
against 11s. 

In those days, nearly 40 years ago, 
none would have expected Jan ICemp 
ever to shake hands with us. Even 
peace did not reconcile him. He was 
one of the six Boer generals who would 
not sign,the Peace Treaty. 

Nearly 14 years went by and still lie 
was not truly reconciled, for when a 
greater war broke out lie joined with 
Do Wet and Boyers in the 1915 rebellion 
and joined the Germans in South West 
Africa; Then he saw the error of his 
ways ; lie gave himself up, paid his fine, 
and went to prison. 

But when General Botha and General 
Smuts : had shown the South African 
Dutch the way they should go to find 
peace and security this okl commando 
leader was ’ convinced. He became 
Minister of Agriculture, and has come to 
Europe to study, not arms, but irriga¬ 
tion. lie has beaten his sword into 
ploughshares., 

THE WAY OUT OF BABEL 

Esperanto in Schools ? 

The 200 delegates from 13 countries 
who have lately met in Manchester at 
the 16th World Congress of Worker 
Espcrantists decided that it was time 
Esperanto was taught in the schools of 
the world. 

They urge the teaching of Esperanto 
as a way of peace, by which workers 
throughout the world may get. to know 
each other, as they only can with a 
common language, 

Many of us heard this world language 
for the first time when some of the 
delegates broadcast in Esperanto, and 
Esperanto was aired on the Ship Canal 
and heard in cotton-mills and even 
at the bottom of a coalmine when the 
delegates were shown the sights round 
Manchester, ... ) 

More and more people every year arc 
finding their way out of the world of 
Babel by this universal language,Taiid 
it is not at all unlikely that children 
will be learning it in schools all over the 
world before many years have gone. 

ONE GOOD THING SHOULD 
FOLLOW ANOTHER 

One thing General Gocring, the Nazi 
minister, has done which will appeal to 
humane people everywhere. 

In his capacity as Reich Master of the 
Hunt he has forbidden all hunting on the 
ground that it is unfair to the animals. 

The C N entirely agrees, and trusts 
the Nazis will now forbid all persecution 
of the Jews on the ground that it is unfair 
and mean. 


Continued from pane 1 

and . enraged men, and their frenzy 
has been allowed to spread to women 
and even to children, 'flic correspondent 
of The Times tells of Spanish women of 
the working classes, armed and aggres¬ 
sive, taking their place in the frontline. 
Children rode about on the confiscated 
cars in Madrid waving revolvers. ■ 

Wherever the Socialists have crushed 
a Rebel garrison, or whenever the 
Fascists have overcome Socialist resist¬ 
ance, there has been no quarter. Even 
when resistance lias'Lccn quelled firing 
has continued on every side. 

Everything is flung into the melting- 
pot, law and order and discipline. The 


Civil Guard, the mainstay of authority in 
Spain and its finest force, now finds 
itself fighting on both sides, in some 
places with the Government, in others 
against. The Church, for so long the 
most permanent and powerful authority 
in Spain, is the target for every injury, 
its churches and convents burnt, its 
cathedrals defaced, its priests and mins 
forced tolly if they would keep their lives. 
Many priests lost them. 

No one was safe in Madrid streets 
when the fury was at its height. An 
English couple looking out from a bal¬ 
cony were told by two of the patrols to 
go in, They did not understand, and were 
shot down. That incident gives some 
measure of the fearful state of Spain. 


Things said 

The Ludgatc Hill approach to St 
Paul’s is an indescribable mess that 
should not be tolerated in any civilised 
country. 

Headmaster, Bristol Grammar School 
For the first time in history the 
spoken word has become independent of 
time and space. Professor Lloyd James 
If machinery has destroyed some kinds 
of skill it has created new ones. 

Mr Barratt Brown 

After all, most of these dictatorship 
nations have never known liberty. . 

Professor Gilbert Murray 
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Village Stores • A Royal School Garden • Jamboree Service 
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At the Village Stores—A charming picture from the old-world village of Cowden in Kent. 
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Como To Church—Sounding the bell for the camp service at Mount Edgcumbe Park 
near Plymouth, where more than 5000 Boy Scouts have been holding a Jamboree. 


Young Gardeners—Setting off to work in tho grounds of the Royal School, Cumberland Lodge 
Windsor Great Park, a school for the children of servants of the King who loves a garden. 
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A MIRACULOUS 
DRAUGHT OF FISHES 

400 In Half a Minute 

ANOTHER WONDER OF 
THE INVISIBLE RAYS 

Some 20th-century wizards have 
been catching fish with invisible rays, 
and they believe that the ultra-violet 
lamp has a great future in the fishing 
industry. 

One of them is our friend Dr William 
Beebe of the New. York Zoological 
Society, who has been describing his 
deep-sea work near Bermuda. He is 
the man who in 1934 descended in a 
diving globe half a mile into the ocean 
deeps. He has been the leader of a 
tropical research expedition to explore 
deep-sea fauna. 

Astonishing Discovery 

Nonsuch Island was their base, and 
they made an astonishing discovery 
while using an ultra-violet lamp to 
distinguish phosphorescent organisms. 

When watching how the eyes, teeth, 
and cyc-pouclies of certain species shine, 
and how the ten tiny tail-lights of an 
eel with a huge mouth glow brilliantly 
when in contact with the ray, the 
scientists noticed the great radiating 
power of the lamp. A thin ray caused 
a piece of willemite 1300 feet away to 
give off light, and they then discovered 
its strange influence over creatures of 
the deep. 

To attract more fish, such as herrings, 
anchovies, sardines, and other small fry, 
they hung an ordinary 250-watt electric 
lamp with a tin reflector above the water 
on moonless nights. Deeper down they 
could see swarms of octopus and cuttle¬ 
fish, and below them spiny fish and 
other strange creatures lurking for their 
prey. On one such night they put out 
the light and turned on the invisible ray, 
with a truly amazing effect. It was as 
if a wizard had cast a spell, for imme¬ 
diately all the fry, which had been 
scattered in small groups in the illu¬ 
minated zone, showed great excitement 
and shot through the water into the 
eight-inch cylinder of the invisible, ray 
until they were packed like sardines. 

Fish as if Spellbound 

There was the same result each time 
the experiment was made. If the ray 
was left on for some minutes they 
formed into strata with masses of big 
and little fish in separate layers, while 
the top part was filled with almost 
transparent larvae. 

When lie spread a net under the sphere 
of light given out by the ordinary light 
Dr Beebe caught only two fish, but when 
he turned on ,’thc invisible rays for 30 
seconds he caught 400. These he placed 
-in a bath tub, and by means of the rays 
moved them about at will in various 
directions. Wherever the ray moved 
the llsh followed as if spellbound. 

Dr Beebe hopes to make another 
expedition with an ultra-violet lamp 
four times as strong. Not only does ho 
expect to attract many rare specimens 
from the depth’s, but he hopes to prove 
that the invisible ray can be of immense 
assistance to the toilers of the deep. 


A TEACHER'S QUIET LIFE 

These arc some of the things a village teacher 
has to do, according to a speech she made at 
Oxford this week. 

To make wills ; 

Help to choose wallpapers and 
curtains ; 

Attend parish council meetings to 
give advice ; 

Coach a policeman for an examination; 

Fill in income-tax forms ; 

Servo on the Women’s Institute 
Committee; 

Act as secretary of the garden show ; 

Organise outdoor sports ; 

Call to see all the new babies ; 

Visit the sick and the aged ; and 

Cut old people’s hair, bob and shingle. 


Five Good Ways of 
Saving Life 

What Everybody 
Should Do 

By the Bishop of Winchester 

Everybody comes into the Five Wise Rules 
laid down by the Bishop of Winchester in a 
letter to The Times. Their close observance 
would save thousands of lives. 

1 Barents should remember that it 
would be safer for their children to play 
unattended on a railway line than on or 
at tlie side of a road used by fast traffic. 

2 Pedestrians should realise that as 
much care is required in crossing a main 
road as in crossing a snow-covered 
glacier in the Alps. 

3 Cyclists should avoid swerving or 
riding abreast; death is often, the 
penalty for an error of judgment. 

4 Motorists should drive as if every 
pedestrian, cyclist, or fellow-motorist 
might- at any moment act with in¬ 
credible folly ; they should regard cut¬ 
ting-in as the act of a lunatic and a cad. 

5 Those responsible for enforcing 
road laws should deal sternly with the 
minority who for the sake of speed risk 
killing any man, woman, or child who 
happens,to.be in their way. 

WAR MEMENTOS MAKE 
FOR PEACE 

A Bell From the Sea Bed 

, It very little helps in the way of peace, 
and a bell and a fragment of a smashed 
aeroplane have lately gone to Germany 
to do their bit. 

The bell was the ship’s hell of the 
Himlcnb.urg, the German battle cruiser 
scuttled at Seapa Flow in 1919. II M S 
Neptune took it with her to give back 
to the German navy at Kiel during the 
Olympic Games. Wc may remember 
that Germany made a similar gesture in 
1934 "’hen the drums of the Gordon 
Highlanders were returned. 

The aeroplane fragment was handed 
to the , German Secretary of State at 
the Air Ministry by,the president of the 
Canadian Olympic Committee, for the 
memento was a hit-of the aeroplane in 
which the German flying ace, Baron von 
Richthofen, made his last flight. It 
had been treasured by a Canadian air¬ 
man, Captain May of Edmonton, to 
whom General Goering has sent a 
message of thanks. 

SUNDAY HERMITS 

Two Men on an Island 

The New Zealand cruiser' Dunedin 
has lately called on two men who have 
done what many of us feel like doing in 
this disturbed world ; they have found 
an island where they live shut off from 
the news which Tills our daily papers. 

The cruiser was setting off on an 
annual tour of New Zealand’s Pacific 
islands to the north-east of the main¬ 
land, when the mother of one of these 
hermits asked the commodore to make 
a call at Sunday Island to take letters 
to her son, Bruce Robinson, and his 
companion, Roger Bacon. 

These two, .who have been living like 
hermits 011 Sunday Island for the past 
year, came running down the beach 
when they heard the cruiser’s siren. 
They were a wild-looking couple, and 
one with an unruly crop of hair and a 
long ginger beard thought it necessary 
to call out, “ It’s all right, hoys; I’m 
civilised ! ” as he climbed the rope ladder 
up the side of the ship, to the best dinner 
these two have had for a long time. 

The hermits later returned the com¬ 
pliment and invited some of the cruiser’s 
company to visit them, but they seemed 
happy enough to watch the ship sail oil. 


The Pace That Kills 

Picking Up the Strides 

When Jesse Owens, the wonderful 
Negro, was carrying all before him in 
the long jump and his races at the 
Olympic Games, critics were full of the 
grace, as well as the speed, of his gait. 
They found Jack Lovelock, the young 
New Zealander whom London is training 
for a doctor, equally admirable in his 
magnificent record-breaking 1500 metres. 
In these contests style counts no less 
than strength and stamina. 

A grown-up reader recalls a story 
told him by A. R. Downer, the greatest 
runner ever produced l>y Edinburgh 
University. Downer had just beaten 
a superbly built Cumbrian, as Tine a 
figure as Owens; and the loser was 
astonished at the result. 

After he had changed his clothes he 
went out on to the cinder track over 
which the race had been run, and there 
carefully measured the footprints made 
by himself and the winner. lie came 
hack shaking his head in sore perplexity. 

"I can’t understand it,” he said; 
" every stride of mine is inches longer 
than his—yet he beat me fair and 
square.” He thought for a moment and 
then added, “ 1 wonder if it is that he 
picks them up faster than I do.” 

THE WORLD'S OLDEST 
HORSE 

Jumbo Ends His Days 

Jumbo, the famous Zoo elephant, 
left us nearly 60 years ago. Jumbo the 
horse has also had to leave us to 
become famous. 

Jumbo the elephant might have been 
forgotten by all but grandparents if it 
had not been that the C N learned of 
the existence of his centenarian consort 
Alice, still prospering in the Antipodes. 
But Jumbo the horse is of our own day, 
and acquired merit by living to 40 years. 

That is a very great age for a horse, 
though Sir Frederick Hobday, the 
veterinary surgeon, says he once knew 
a horse of 42. Any horse over 20 is a 
veteran. 

Jumbo retired to the Home of Rest 
for Horses ten years ago, and spent his 
last ten years admired and respected by 
all, for ho was almost certainly the 
oldest horse in the world. 

THINGS ARE DIFFICULT 

But Mr Masefield Goes 
on Trying 

By the Poet Laureate 

Who does not like the modesty of this Hide 
speech by our brilliant Poet Laureate ? 

I have tried many things without 
making much success of them. I wanted 
to he a writer, and T did not want to be 
anything else. I set my heart on being 
a writer ■;- and gradually attained the 
ability to set forth something of what I 
saw in my brain. 

Many people start writing in the belief 
that they, will quite easily set down all 
they perceive. 1 have found that that 
belief is not justified in my case. From 
my infancy I perceived things which I 
could not set down ; I felt thwarted and 
defeated, and could not achieve a tenth 
or a twentieth of what I set out to do. 


OUR PUNCTUAL TRAINS 

Remarkable records of punctuality 
come from Euston Station. 

A return- issued in July shows that 
out of 274,09s express and local passenger 
trains running within a recent four-weekly 
period as many as -262,96s (96 per cent) 
arrived punctually. 

The figure for express trains was 
93 per cent. The central division, which 
covers a large part of the densely 
populated Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire areas, achieved 100 per cent 
punctuality with expresses on four 

consecutive-days. 


THE GLORY OF OUR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

In Trust For the Nation 

THE HOME OF THE TREVELYANS 
FOR THE PEOPLE 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has left 
Wallington in Northumberland, the 
beautiful old home of the Trevelyans, 
to the National Trust. 

This old 17th-century stone house in 
a terraced garden opening on a sloping 
wild park, with a brook and woods, is 
English to the heart. It breathes love¬ 
liness and serenity. About it is flic 
spirit of the family who have lived in it 
and loved it for more than two centuries, 

Yet Sir Charles, in bequeathing it, 
says that he cannot think of it as his 
own, for he docs not believe in private 
ownership. It belongs to England and 
the English. They must take care of it, 
and it shall be theirs so long as they 
preserve it, and all that is in it and 
about it, as Trevelyans have known it, 
and at the same time allow Trevelyans 
to continue to live in it as tenants of 
the place which means so much to them. 

It is an admirable way of carrying 
out the idea of Lord Lothian, which 
the C N has often supported, and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan thinks it the only way 
of keeping whole and unspoilt many of 
the splendid old places in which our 
land is so rich, hut which their owners 
are no longer rich enough to support. 
Tiie great houses are passing away with 
the order of rich gentlefolk who in-' 
herited them. 

New Men and Old Acres 

The framework of society is changing. 
New men possess the old acres. But 
they do not build on them the fine 
and stately houses which Time enriches. 
It is more likely that the estates, be¬ 
coming ripe for development, will lie 
cut up in convenient lots and the great 
house, big and cumbrous, will be pulled 
down to prevent its falling down. 

Here is one way of preventing this 
disruption and dispersion, if the English 
people who are the legatees will look at 
it in the right way. We believe that the 
humblest among them see the beauty of 
■these old places and would preserve 
them if they could. 

We sec all about us a new understand¬ 
ing and affection for that which is lovely 
anil of ancient report. 

The new heirs of the countryside will, 
wc think, bo willing ■. to keep such 
things ; and while the old order changes', 
yielding place to new, we may perceive 
in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s bequest a 
proof that the old ’order of obligation 
and loyalty to high ideals remains. ■ 

The Trevelyans belong to the family 
which gave us I.ord Macaulay, anil they 
are themselves historians. They add a 
new page to our changing history. 

LIKE FATHER LIKE SON 

Mr Potter Climbs the Ladder 

Mr Frank Potter, the Great Western 
Railway’s new Superintendent of the 
Line, began at the foot of the ladder. 

His father, another Frank Potter, 
decided on that, and young Frank began 
in a very minor post in the hooking- 
office at West Drayton. Moving up, I10 
became relieving stationmaster at 
Shrivcnham. When lie was signing the 
petty-cash book for the first time lie 
turned back the leaves, and there was 
his father’s signature 30 years before. 
Old Mr Potter had not stopped there ; 
though ho began as a handy lad at 13 in 
the goods station at. Paddington, he 
became General Manager. 

lie had shown what a good climber 
can do ; and, high as he was on the 
railway when his son became a railway¬ 
man, he decided that young Frank 
should also learn to climb. He did. 
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A Ship Has a New A Boom in Visitors 


5 

A DEARER LOAF 


Colonies 

Ancient Possessions She 
Will Continue To Hold 

The interesting suggestion lias come 
from South Africa that Portugal might 
help to satisfy Germany by giving her 
some of the Portuguese colonies. Portu¬ 
gal has promptly made it known that she 
will not yield up any of her possessions. 

Portugal produced many of the famous 
navigators, and their daring pioneer 
work gave her an enormous empire, the 
effort to sustain which drained her 
homeland of its hest blood. 

A magnificent romance is that of 
Portugal. Recognised as a separate 
kingdom by Castile in 1143, the small 
State produced a series of warriors and 
navigators unsurpassed in history. 

Alfonso the Brave has become a 
legendary hero, and lie was a real one. 
John the First (who married a daughter 
of our John of Gaunt), in his long reign 
from 1385 to 1433, founded the Portu¬ 
guese Empire. His son Prince Henry 
tiio Navigator discovered the. Azores 
and the Canaries. 

1' In 1488 Bartholomew Diaz first 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope; in 
1497 the great Vasco da Gama reached 
India; in 1500 the Portuguese took 
Brazil. Magellan was the first sailor to 
cuter the Pacific. 

In 1493 the Pope settled the rival 
claims of Portugal and Spain in the New 
World by. drawing a line, north to 
south, 270 leagues west of the Azores, 
and recognising as Spanish all new lands 
to the west of it and as Portuguese all 
such lands to the east of it. 

Portugal became mistress of the seas 
for a time, but Brazil declared her 
independence in 1821, and thus Portugal 
lost her chief colony. Despite this and 
other losses she is today in control of 
Angola, Mozambique, part of Guinea, 
the Cape Verde Islands, Macao in China, 
and Goa in India. 


Friend 

The Ballast Clock 

A very interesting experiment is 
being tried out on certain big liners 
with an instrument invented some years 
ago but only just given a trial. 

It is a very ingenious electrical device 
which will tell how much ballast a ship 
need's to bo perfectly stable in the. sea. 
Wc may call it the Ballast Clock. 

When a ship is loaded quite a lot of 
calculation is often needed to find out 
just how much water must be taken in as 
ballast, and this work has to be done by 
marine experts and is quite costly. The 
device just being tried does the whole 
thing automatically; as the ship is 
loaded with cargo an indicator tells the 
quantity of extra ballast that must he 
taken aboard for proper stability. 

The Maoris and Their 
Great Canoes 

When the Maoris migrated to New 
Zealand from Hawaiki about 1350 they 
arrived in a fleet of magnificent canoes, 
with carved prows and sterns. 

.Since the sixties of last century 
their traditional king canoes have 
disappeared from the rivers of New 
Zealand, and today only old men 
remember the art of building them. 
It is good to know that their centurics- 
old craft is being revived and that 
seven great canoes arc to be built by 
Maoris for the New Zealand centenary 
celebrations in 1940. 

Two of the original canoe-makers 
have started work on the first one, for 
which they are using the remains of a 
famous canoe, the Te Winilca, which is 
being rebuilt with timber chosen from 
the bush by the Waikato elders. 

It is hoped the canoes will be manned 
at the celebrations by direct descendants 
of the crews of the 14th-century fleet. 


Prospects of a Record Year 

This summer our country is well on 
the way toward beating her record in 
the imports which give Her most plea¬ 
sure, her visitors from abroad. 

These guests of ours duly come into 
the category of re-exports, but not, wc 
trust, before they have enriched their 
minds with memories of what is best 
in our island and have left with tlieir 
hosts a lasting impression of those 
virtues which are their pride in their 
native lands. And these visitors are, 
each and all, new links in that chain of 
international peace which it should bo 
the task of everyone of us to take his part 
in forging. 

Our Travel Association keeps a careful 
record of all foreign visitors, and the 
figures for the first half of this year 
reveal that 21,000 more people than 
last year have come from the Continent. 
In June alone 4000 more holiday visitors 
arrived from America than in the same 
month last year. Both France and 
Germany have increased their numbers, 
but Italy naturally shows a reduction. 

We have to go back to 1930 for a 
previous boom year, and there is every 
prospect that the record of 333,815 
visitors set up in that year will bo beaten 
now. It is a happy augury for Corona¬ 
tion Year. 


A PUZZLE IN SANDSTONE 

Here is another puzzle for New 
Zealand scientists to solve. 

Men working in a gravel pit in the 
Taranaki district of New Zealand came 
across what is possibly the fossilised 
backbone of some ancient creature. 

This find was made about 20 feet below 
the present surface of the land, embedded 
in hard sandstone, which had to be 
broken to release it. It was in three 
pieces, the whole measuring a foot long 
and three inches across. 

Perhaps it is all that is left of some 
strange creature roaming the earth in 
prehistoric times. 


Flour Going Up 

WHAT OF THE HARVESTS? 

With bread at 8d for a four-pound 
loaf, flour has again advanced, 
threatening a further rise in bread. 

Since' the beginning of June the price 
of flour has risen a dozen times. It is 
now the highest for three years. 

When the price of flour rises above 
353 in London the price of bread 
advances another halfpenny. The London 
price of flour is now 37s 6d and the price 
of the loaf is likely to bo 8|d next week. 
It is quite probable, that further rises 
will follow. The 9d loaf is in sight. 

Conflicting estimates are published of 
the world’s wheat output this year. 
Chicago estimates a greatly reduced 
yield. Here some of the experts reckon 
that, despite American and Canadian 
shortages, the world’s wheat, apart 
from Russia, will be rather larger than, 
in 1935. Russia is the dark horse of the 
wheat world, and the position there is 
uncertain ; it is said that Russia has 
suffered great loss from too much heat. 
Another serious uncertainty is the yield 
of the Southern Hemisphere ; if that 
fails to give a normal return wheat must 
rise a good deal. 

In Europe, against our own unfortu¬ 
nate outlook, the plains of Rumania, 
Hungary, and Yugo-Slavia are expected, 
to give an increased yield. Britain, it 
seems, will have to increase her wheat 
imports. Everything depends on the 
harvests of Australia and Argentina. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this very uncertain issue. 
If bread rose to 9d a very serious 
inroad would be made into the real 
value of money wages, and a movement 
for higher wages would come. It is 
notable that the prices of meat and 
butter have also been rising of late. We 
must remember that wages are not 
money , but what money buys. 



MORE ROADS FOR CANADA 
Schemes for highway construc¬ 
tion in various parts of Canada 
are to be undertaken this year 
with Government assistance. Not 
only will this relieve unemploy¬ 
ment, but the new roads will 
stimulate the mining industry and 
tourist traffic. 



PICTURE-N EWS AND TIME MAP 

ROUND'tHE MATTERHORN 
A rope railway which rises fromid 
Cervinia, 7000 feet, to the Maison plain,^ 
8700 feet, has just been opened. It is 
part of a new line to go round from' 
'the Italian to the Swiss side of the 
Matterhorn summit. 

GREENLAND 


ARCTIC OCEAN\ 


LONG LORRY JOURNEY 
As propaganda for Russia's great 
road-building campaign in the 
East Fifteen women are to drive 
lorries from the northern Man* 
chukuo frontier to Moscow. 


BRITISH 


HEALTHY ESKIMOS 
Ap official of the 
Canadian Govern- 
ment, reporting on the j&l 
Eskimos of Hudson 
Strait, Hudson Bay, 
and Baffin Bay, says 
that they are in excel¬ 
lent health in spite of 
eating a good deal of 
food to which in past 
times they had not 
been accustomed.^ 


SHRIMPING IN 
AFRICA 

Native fishermen are 
busy catching a kind 
of yellow shrimp which 
chokes the Cameroon 
River and its neigh¬ 
bouring estuaries at 
{this time. It is caught 
millions, salted, 
and sold. 


SLEEPING CROCODILES 
It is at presentthe dry season in the 
Amazon basin, and 4he crocodiles 
of the great river and its tribu¬ 
taries are hibernating in the mud. 



Capetown 


STUDYING THE BUSHMEN 
Nine scientists from Capetown 
have been trekking across the 
Kalahari Desert to study the 
habits and customs of the 
f Bushmen. The expedition was 
'fortunate to Find a large group 
of 55 Bushmen. 


THE TEDDY BEAR 
The koala, Australia’s little teddy 
'bear, is rapidly dying out in the, 
south-east, though taws have been 
passed for its protection. Queens- ( 
land is now the only State in 
which it is not threatened with 
iextinction. 
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The Machine Against 
The World 

With the fate of so many 
v millions of people rocking 
in the balance it is worth • while 
to consider the terrible fact that 
war is now made by machinery. 

The battleship has for long been 
a machine,, and ever becomes 
more complicated. The aero¬ 
plane is a machine still in rapid 
development. Armies are being 
mechanised to such an extent 
that we may. regard them as 
organised machines for the mass 
manufacture of ■ deaths. 

Because fighting has become 
mechanised, fighting forces be¬ 
come dependent on the means to 
make fighting machines. A thou¬ 
sand trades have to be called in 
to make the machines that will 
kill a multitude of people. 

An air force cannot be efficient 
and active unless it is backed by 
anenormous engineering capacity. 
Aeroplanes rapidly waste, and if 
they are not rapidly replaced the 
force rapidly fails. 

Modern war, and the prepara¬ 
tion for it, now calls into action 
every element in the nation. It 
is no longer a matter of asking or 
persuading or compelling young 
men to .fight for their country. 
Machine warfare brings us all 
in, young and old. There were 
thousands of civilian casualties 
in the four years of the war, when 
a few German aircraft attacked 
us ; if war comes again there will 
be wholesale slaughter by aircraft. 

Every industry is becoming 
conditioned by war and the war 
preparations we call defence. The 
island has to be provisioned and 
stocked against siege, all its 
industries controlled from a war 
standpoint. A nation in arms is 
a machine in which every main 
activity has a military purpose. 

We remain firm in our con¬ 
viction that this universal fear of 
war, and the universal preparation 
to meet it, can he ended- 

We of the British Empire arc 
not aggressors. We arc a satisfied 
Power with an Empire on which 
the sun never sets. Why not make 
an earnest effort to satisfy the 
unsatisfied and end the trouble ? 
America, Russia, France—these 
no more than ourselves need more 
land on which to live ; all of 
them have plenty and to spare. 
If those who Have more than they 
need can readily satisfy those who 
Have Not the solution of the 
world problem is not too difficult 
to accomplish. It is just because 
the Means exist, but not the Will, 
that all the nations, large and 
small, Haves and Have Nots, 
are arming against each other. 

Let us end this organisation for 
War and begin a great organisa¬ 
tion for Peace. 


Ipptplli 

The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 


THE EDITOR’S WINDOW 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDffwl 


Staggering Fact 

'Jhiii Ministry of Health’s Over¬ 
crowding Report brings out the 
amazing fact that the British Housing 
Problem is simpler than it ought to be. 

For the average working-class family 
is found to consist of only three people; 
slightly over, in fact. Taking the 
country as a whole, the average family 
fails to muster two adults and two 
children. If families were no bigger 
than two adults plus two children 
apiece the housing problem would be 
much bigger. We know of no fact 
more staggering, more inimical to the 
future of the nation. Ho our statesmen 
realise that the nation is defeating 
itself by race suicide ? 

© 

The Second Queen Maty 

go there is to be a second Ouecn 
Mary, and she is to be built on the 
Clyde, where good men arc reviving 
daily as work increases. 

1 low to cure unemployment! Give 
men good work to do, for plenty needs to 
he done ! 

It is as simple as that; but the 
simplest things arc often the hardest 
to compass in a complicated society 
where men become unduly puzzled by 
inability to grasp basic facts. 

The Ouecn Mary is doing us all 
good, for her triumph is one of plain 
common sense, too long neglected. 

© 

' Strange 

'J’he English language seems to be 
changing so fast in these days 
that it is quite difficult to keep up 
with the new meaning of old words. 

Only the other day wc read an 
advertisement of livestock described 
as Ideal pels. No trouble. Human 
lawn mowers. 

This has nothing to do with 
Nebuchadnezzar. The human lawn 
mowers arc guinea pigs. 

Sir William Watson was quite right 
to exclaim How rich and strange the 
human lot ! Wc never realised before 
quite how strange it can be. 

© 

The Duchess in the Coalmine 

Qe all the experiences of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, in their 
inspection of British work, the descent 
of a coalmine, into those subterranean 
shades which always fill the visitor 
with awe, must remain in memory 
throughout their lives. 

The thrill of a first flight is a small 
thing compared with the sensation of 
dropping down a mine shaft at in¬ 
credible speed. It is good to see the 
portrait of the Duchess prepared for 
descent with her head never looking 
more beautiful than wrapped in a 
bright sliawl; but in our belief the 
most popular picture ever published 
of this charming lady would have been 
one taken after the visit, showing licr 
blackened by the coal of County 
Durham! That she would still be 
smiling wc are quite sure. 


A Little Present For Guy’s 
J)ear C N—In our C N today there 
is an article about Thomas Guy. 
Wc were very interested, because we 
arc descendants of Thomas Guy’s 
sister, and so wc send you a P O for 
two shillings toward the appeal for 
Guy’s Hospital. Some day we hope 
to sec the Hospital. Our father was 
horn at Tamworth and we have seen 
the Town Hall and Almshouses there. 

From two little friends aged 12 and 9 
© 

Tip-Cat 

hsuiNG for things doesn’t get 
you far, says a writer. It 
—- may get you up in the clouds. 
□ 

Nowadays the only country undis¬ 
turbed is Iceland. It keeps cool. 

Cl 

Some people like to be pointed out. 
Better than being pushed out. 

Q ' 

J)airymj5 N dislike hot weather. It 
makes the butterfly. 

Q 

f ^ doctor has to bo patient. Only 
when he can’t get one. 


<|p| \V !S 


Peter Puck 

Wants To 


Know 



wa If 



mWm 

. V 

If strap-hanging , 1 

1 1 

;IM j l 

is a standing 

u 

7f|f ' 

joke 





j\ new pilot soon finds his feet in the 
air. That's all right so long as 
his head isn’t on the ground. 

Q 

Jragirl wants to be a chemist she only 
lias to make up her mind. And 
prescriptions. 

0- 

Jr is not true that young people 
want nothing but light 
literature, says a librarian. 

They want food and clothes 
as well. 

©• 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
^kergt.aslyn Pass, which lies at 
tiie foot of Snowdon, has been 
given to the nation. 

'pile London collection for Playing 
Fields Day was just over / 

Sai.vord man lias left £5000 to 
Broughton Park Congregational 
Chapel. 

a million' trees have been 
planted by Scouts in Ontario. 

business man of Ottawa has left 
/,|00,000 to Montreal institutions. 

JUST AN I DP A 
Why does not God save the world, 
people ask. Perhaps because out of the 
struggle to pul the -world straight comes 
the character that will save the zoorld 
from going wrong again.. 


Squire Blackbird 

By Our Country Qirl 

IWTy home is a cottage, 

And his is a tree ; 

My neighbour’s a blackbird, 

And gracious is he. 

Here flourished his forbears ; 
Three centuries long 
They lived in the beech tree 
Their lifetimes of song. 

And when I’m forgotten 
His kinsmen shall hold 
Their fief in the beech tree, 

And .build as of old. 

But new is my cottage, 

An upstart am I, 

The thatch is still yellow, 

The whitewash not dry. 

His family mansion, . 

His long honoured line, 

Might make the squire scornful 
Of all that is mine. 

And yet every evening 
He sings from that tree 
His love of all living ;■ 

Yes, even of me. 

© 

The Croaker We Have 
Always With Us 

HFiihre arc croakers in every country, 
always boding its ruin. 

Such an 011c there lived in Phila¬ 
delphia ; a person of note, an elderly 
man, with a wise look, and a very grave 
manner of speaking. This gentleman 
stopped me one day at my door and 
asked me if I was the young man who 
had lately opened a new printing-house. 

Being answered, lie said he was sorry 
for me, because it was an expensive 
undertaking, and the expense would be 
lost; for Philadelphia was a sinking 
place, the people already half bank¬ 
rupts, or near being so. Then lie gave 
me such a detail of misfortunes now 
existing, or that were soon to exist, 
that he left me half melancholy. Had 
I known him before I engaged in this 
business probably I never should have 
done it. 

This person continued to live in this 
decaying place, and to declaim it in 
the same strain, refusing for many 
years to buy a house there because all 
was going to destruction ; and at last 
1 bad the pleasure of seeing him give 
live times as much for one as he might 
have bought it for when he first began 
croaking. Benjamin Franklin 

© 

The Two Ways of Living 

Better to live in a small house and 
have Warwick Castle to he astonished 
at than to live in Warwick Castle and 
have nothing to be astonished at. 


© 


John Ruskin 


A Word From Shakespeare 

On a Country Defending Itself 

For peace itself should not so dull a 
kingdom, 

Though war, nor no known quarrel, 
were in question, 

But that defences, musters, prepara¬ 
tions, 

Should be maintained, assembled, and 
collected, 

As were a war in expectation. 

Hpnrv the Fifth 
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THE Z PLAN 

To Convert Defence Into 
Attack in Football 

WiLL IT WORK A REVOLUTION 
IN THE GAME? 

There arc boys playing Soccer at 
schools and in club matches today who 
will be the internationals of tomorrow, 
and they naturally seek to model their 
game on that o£ famous players. 

Today they are puzzling tlicir young 
heads over stories in the papers about 
new plans which are to bring harvests 
of goals in the games soon to begin. 

One such, the so-called Z plan, is to 
convert defence into attack and score a 
goal in three moves. The defending 
goalkeeper is to punt the ball to the left 
half-back on the centre line, from where 
it will be passed across the field to the 
outside right, who will transfer to the 
centre-forward, who will infallibly score. 
And this is the movement proclaimed as 
about to work a revolution in football. 

There is nothing new or novel in it. 
It has been attempted in hundreds of 
games without preliminary study on 
paper charts. All sorts of patterns are 
essayed—long passing, short passing, 
solo runs, concerted runs. What is called 
the revolution will not succeed as a 
system, simply because there are always 
n men on the other side doing their 
utmost to prevent it. Forwards will 
challenge the goalkeeper, when lie is 
about to punt; a rival forward will see 
that the half-back is not allowed to 
receive the ball unimpeded ; and if the 
long cross-pass is made there are five or 
six men who may intercept it. 

Delight in Uncertainty 

One of the delights of our games is their 
uncertainty, the liability of a good player 
to err, to slip and stumble, to miskick 
the ball, to misdirect a pass, and to fail in 
the final shot at goal. Practice, individual 
and collective, can effect wonders in 
combination leading to victory, but even 
with the finest players assembled in a 
team there is fortunately no such thing 
as certainty of success. 

Boys need not despair because they 
cannot put into effect on the field the 
moves worked out on a diagram in the 
dressing-room, for the most skilled of 
tlicir seniors are just as helpless when 
asked to translate theory, into practice. 
To fall back in order to draw an opposing 
defence and open the? way to goal is good 
tactics, but the plan is as old as the game. 

HALF A CENTURY ON 
THE BENCH 

Oldest Magistrates of Kent 

Air W. A. Smith-Masters, J P, was 
sworn in as a Justice of the Peace for 
Kent as long ago as 1S76, and lias thus 
sat on the Bench for a period of over 
60 years. 

Ills first appearance as a magistrate 
was before many of his brother justices 
were born, and lie was re-elected chair¬ 
man of his bench for another year not 
very long ago. 

Sir William Geary has also been a 
county justice for 56 years. Sir William 
lives at Oxon Iloath near Tonbridge, 
and there one finds a wonderful alpha¬ 
betical avenue of trees whose names 
begin with the various letters of the 
alphabet in their order. Sir William Geary 
is the owiicr of Old Soar near Plaxtol, 
one of the more interesting' old houses 
in Kent. The old church of West Peck- 
ham contains the family pew of Sir 
William Geary, approached by steps and 
raised considerably above the floor 
of the church; a very fine specimen of 
an early family pew. This beauty, spot 
of the Garden of England is noted as 
the preserve of tlie Three Squires, who 
N;tween them own and maintain a very 
' acreage of unspoilt, unbuilt-up 
.y of fruit, meadow, and parkland. 


Two Tales of Rainy Days 

NEVER DESPAIR 

Banstead Finds a Way and Blaina Tries Again 

Never despair ! Even this wintry summer will end, hut as long as it goes on 
there are ways of sticking it, as Scouts and Guides have learned to do. 

Do you like this iveather? we asked our readers last week after one of the wettest 
Dank Holiday iveek-cnds for years, and we found a surprising list of people who 
did. Noiv we hear of one set of people who have done very well out of a rainy 
day, and of another group who have been stirred to new enthusiasm by rain 
descending in a flood. We beg C N readers to help them.] 


T he people who did very well out of 
a rainy day are the builders of the 
children's country hospital we talked of 
a few weeks ago—the Surrey extension 
of the old East London Hospital for 
Children at Shadwcll. 

Here, in the sweet air of Banstead 
Woods, young East Endcrs are to grow 
strong ; but first the foundation-stone 
had to be laid, and how could the Duchess 
of York be asked' to stand out in such 
rain and wield trowel and spirit-level ? 

Someone had a brilliant idea. Let the 
Duchess lay the foundation-stone under 
cover in tiie miniature model of the 
foundations. This had been prepared in 
Minibrix rubber bricks in the hope that, 
after the ceremony, many would help 
to build up the model by laying minia¬ 
ture bricks at a shilling each, the pro¬ 
ceeds to go to the hospital building fund. 
Minibrix Saves the Day 
The manufacturers of Minibrix had 
even supplied a miniature copy of the 
actual foundation-stone, inscription and 
all, suggesting that perhaps Her Royal 
Highness would start the miniature 
walls rising as well as the real ones. 

Minibrix saved the day for the 
hospital. After one look at the pelting 
rain the Duchess was only too delighted 
that the ceremony should be carried 
through by the I3ishop of Guildford 
indoors, and while she duly pronounced 
the miniature stone well and truly laid 
in the model, workmen outside lowered 
the real foundation-stone into place 
among the silent loudspeakers and the 
rain-soaked chairs. 

It was a unique foundation ceremony, 
and the Duchess’s only regret was 
probably that her small daughter• was 
not there to lay this toy foundation- 
stone of the hospital to be called after 
her the Princess Elizabeth of York. 
What is more, it brought in an astonish¬ 
ing amount toward tiie £i.\o,ooo 
needed by the hospital building fund, for 
no sooner had the Duchess signed her 
name as the first to lay a brick in the 
model than there was a rush to help 
build it up. An exact copy of the 
miniature foundation-stone fetched 120 
guineas by auction, and altogether £700 
was paid for the toy bricks! 

We do not wonder that the hospital 
people blessed the rain that day. 

Pageant of Peace and Goodwill 

T iie people stirred to new enthusiasm 
by a rainy day are the people of 
Blaina in South Wales, who a year ago 
decided to hold a great pageant of peace 
and goodwill. 

The town, situated in a western 
valley of Monmouthshire, is 011c of those 
severely stricken by the industrial 
depression, some of the mines having 
been closed since 1921. 

There are men in this area who have 
not had work for nine years; the. 
distress lias been acute. Yet it is in this 
town that for months past 1500 men and 
women have been organising and pre¬ 
paring this pageant, written by. Miss 
Kate Cogliill, which depicts scenes of 
heroism and goodwill throughout history, 
such as Joseph forgiving liis brethren, 
the Nativity of Christ, Telcmaclius 
stopping the gladiatorial combat, the 
Quaker band and the Red Indian tribes, 
and the First Prince of Wales at Caernar¬ 
von Castle. Tiie culminating scene is a 


great manifestation of Peace, Brother¬ 
hood, and Goodwill among the people of 
all nations. It was decided to give the 
proceeds to Blaina Cottage Hospital. 

A magnificent site was found in the 
Duffryn Field, and for months women 
in the valley had been dyeing and 
stitching the hundreds of costumes 
required for the ceremony. The scenery 
was undertaken, music and choruses 
arranged, and the event was fixed for 
July 17 and 18. 

No more ideal place could have been 
chosen for this performance than the 
site selected, which has for a background 
a circle of wooded hills, over the rocks of 
which a stream rushes down from the 
mountain. 

A film actress of Welsh origin, Miss 
Betty Stockfield, was invited to perform 
the opening ceremony, and the film 
company with whom she was about to 
collaborate in a new production post¬ 
poned it for two days that she might be 
able to attend. She worked until one 
o'clock on a Friday morning, and then 
hurried down to her beloved Wales. 
Brave Valley Folk 

But, alas, the week-end weather was 
disastrous. The rain descended in a 
flood and it teas impossible to hold the 
pageant. 

It was a crushing disappointment; 
but the spirit of tlic bravo valley folk, 
arose to overcome it. They held a 
meeting to consider, and it was decided 
to hold the pageant on September 23, 
24, and 26, with a special performance 
for children on-the 25th. 

The author of the pageant urged the 
performers to persevere, and Miss 
Stockfield sent them a charming letter 
and a cheque for the hospital. "My 
love to the patients in the hospital,” 
she wrote, " especially the babies and 
the old miner with the thigh broken in a 
pit accident.” 

She expressed her delight at the 
singing oi tlic Welsh and British 
National Anthems and wished them all 
success in September. 1 

All readers of the CN will share in 
this wish for a brave, undaunted people 
who, with everything against them on 
the material side of things, have risen 
triumphantly to set forth and to share 
with others the eternal things of the 
eternal Spirit, the undying influence of 
peace, heroism, and goodwill. 

Warmest wishes for you all, good, 
brave people of Blaina ! 


HELPING THE CRIPPLE 

So many men were crippled in the 
war that a mass of new experience was 
gained here and abroad in the provision 
of artificial limbs. 

Now it is announced that the benefit 
of this work is to be placed at tlic 
service of crippled civilians. It is sur¬ 
prising that it has not been done before. 

The Minister of Pensions, Mr Hudson, 
told Parliament that Queen Mary’s 
Hospital at Rochampton had already 
power to give civilians treatment in 
cases of amputation, so that expert 
work by experienced surgeons is thus 
available. 

The service is to be further extended, 
and the fees will bo merely sufficient 
to cover the expenses. i 


A NEW FACE ON 
A STAMP 

SUSAN ANTHONY 
REAPPEARS 

Her Great Fight For the 
Rights of Women 

THE BATTLE WON 

On August 26 America will issue a 
new postage stamp bearing the por¬ 
trait of a woman whom many of our 
fathers heard speak on the subject 
of votes for women. 

She was Susan Anthony,' the pioneer 
who assumed in America the hard task 
of changing men’s views on the social 
position of women and the no less hard 
task of changing women's views on 
their own rights and capabilities. 

The Lot of the Woman Teacher 

She was born into a well-to-do 
Massachusetts home in 1820, but after 
the family had moved to New York 
State the father went bankrupt and his 
daughters had to go out and earn their 
living. Susan was 17 when she took 
charge of a village school at three dollars 
a week, and she was soon made indignant 
by the discovery that in the next village 
a man was being paid twelve dollars 
for the same work. 

As a member of the New York 
Teachers Association, of which women 
formed two-thirds though their only 
rights were to listen while men talked 
and voted, she found herself at a 
meeting when the question was why 
teachers were not as highly respected 
as lawyers, doctors, or ministers ? For 
hours the men deplored the fact, but 
offered no solution, and finally the 
meeting was scandalised by the sight 
oi a woman rising to spealc. 

Speaking To the Question 

“ What docs the lady want?” 
inquired the president in the midst oi 
a shocked silence, " The lady would 
like to speak to the question,” replied 
Miss Anthony. ■ 

After lialf-au-liour’s debate it was 
voted that she might speak, and in 
clear concise tones she gave this short 
addition to tlicir discussion ; 

Do you not see that, so long as society 
says that woman has not brains enough to 
be. a lawyer, a doctor, or a minister, but has 
■ plenty to be a teacher, every one of you 
who condescends to teach tacitly admits that 
he has no more brains than a woman ? 

, When she sat down, all that the 
staggered men could do was to vote to 
adjourn for the day, 

F'rom that time Miss Anthony went on 
agitating for the social and political 
rights of women. She tramped the 
streets and the country roads, knocking 
at every door, canvassing for names. 
Women slammed the door in her face. 
They had husbands to look after their 
interests, said they ; they needed no new 
laws. But Miss Anthony got 6000 
signatures. She called a convention. 
She obtained permission to address the 
Legislature. She went round lecturing. 

A Great Day 

She had touching proof of the progress 
of the cause when at 64 she decided to 
go abroad for her first holiday, and 
thousands of telegrams arrived from 
unknown men and women bearing good 
wishes. Oil her return she found a 
beautiful new home prepared for her. 

Tlic year 1893 was a great one for her, 
for it saw the first World’s Council of 
Women assembled in Chicago. When 
she rose to speak men and women 
cheered themselves hoarse. The same 
enthusiasm greeted her when the World 
Council was held in London, and later 
in Berlin. 

“ Failure is impossible,” were the last 
words of her last speech. And so it 
proved; but she did not live to see the 
full success of her cause. Now America 
is putting her on a stamp. 
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The Power That Speeds the Plane WORK AND Play 


THE TUDOR B0AD1CEA 




Story of the Arsenal 

The hundred engineers whom 
Nottingham is to send to Woolwich to 
be trained for fashioning the heavy guns 
which are to be.made in the Midland 
city are not the first sons of the famous 
old town to take a turn at the Arsenal. 

Last century a number of skilled 
engineers from Nottingham found their 
way to Woolwich and left a mark on the 
peaceful records of the country. They 
missed the athletics of the. spoiling 
centre from which they had come, so they 
formed a football chib, which, playing 
for many years at. Pluinstead, made 
history as the Woolwich Arsenal h' C. 

Changing its name simply to Arsenal, 
the Nottingham men’s team moved to 
Highbury. Since then it has three 
times won the League championship 
and twice the Cup, which it still holds. 

PAYING FOR BIG IMPORTS 

What is Happening ? 

Wc bring in big shipments of food, 
materials, and manufactures, and we all 
. know, that these imports have to lie paid 
for by exports of’goods, . or by‘ship 
services, or by earning interest abroad. 

In the six months,ended June’our im-; 
ports rose by 43 million pounds as com- 
• pared with the same period of last year, 

- but our exports rosc.by only five millibns. 

Thus an extra ; importation. of 38 
millions had to be paid for in some other 
way. The " balance of trade ” .moved 
’against 11s.' Possibly the-balance was 
met by increased shipping earhingf( and 
, by the receipt' of more, interest from 
. abroad. In Juno our exports were down 
by nearly a million compared with 1935. 

..Let us hope a new chapter is opening 
in international affairs and that vve shall 
once more .see, our exports advancing. 

' Wc need more imports if we can'find 
exports to pay for them. 


Queen Elizabeth To the 
World 


The Shadow of Westminster 


TILBURY SCENE OF LONG AGO 

Tilbury is to have a new dry clock 
which, 750 feet long, no feet broad at 
the entrance, and over 33 feet deep, 

will accommodate any of our battle¬ 
ships (but not the battle cruisers or 
aeroplane carriers, which are longer 
than the capital ships). Thus in tiriic 
of need and danger warships'will he able 
to retire there for temporary overhaul 
and repairs. • 

- The development recalls stirring times 
of danger at Tilbury when the battle 
with the Spanish Armada was raging, 
and down to Tilbury rode Queen Eliza¬ 
beth to address and hearten the troops. 

Mounted on a splendid chargor, she 
rode bareheaded, a page bearing her, 
whit'e-plumed'holmct. Only two nobles 
attended her, and one carried the 
Sword of State ahead of her. Over her 
bodice she wore a corselet of polished 
steel, and her, words were the words 
of a veritable Tudor Boadicea. 

Let Tyrants Fear 

It was the time of the greatest peril 
the nation had known since the Norman 
Conquest, but. it was the proudest day 
of the'Quecn’s life. It was then that she 
made'a marvellous speech which history 
has preserved. She told her volunteer 
soldiers (we had no regular army) how 
others had feared for her to risk coming 
among them, but she did not desire to 
live if she could not trust her people: 

Let tyrants fear; .! have always so 
behaved myself that wider God I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard 
in the . loyal hearts and goodwill of my 
subjects ; and therefore l am come among 
you at this lime resolved, in the midst and 
heat of the battle, to live or die among you 
all, to lay down for' my God and for my 
kingdom and for my people my honour 
and my blood, even in' the dust. . 

And then followed the famous declara¬ 
tion that history does not .forget: 

I know I have the body of it weak, 
feeble womaii, but 1 have the heart of a 
king, and of a King of England too, amt 
think foul scorn that any prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of my 
realm. 


THE RAIL-CAR 

Speed Where Speed is Safe 

The rail-car experiments continue, 
and it.may bo that we shall become 
accustomed to the, sight of rubber-tyred 
motor-cars speeding where speed is 
safe—on fenced rails. 

By . arrangement with the I, M S 
Railway trials under service conditions 
arc , being made of two Coventry 
pneumatic rail-cars. Bach car is 
carried on 16 pneumatic-tyred wheels 
ar/anged on two bogies, one of which is 
driven like a motor-car through a pre¬ 
selector typo of four-speed gear-box. 
The car has a cruising speed ot Op in p h 
and a maximum speed of about 75. 
ft is driven by a petrol engine of 275 h p, 
and can run with equal facility in either 
direction. 

Unlike the car on our road, this vehicle 
is . fitted with a dead-man’s-hanille, 
which when released will both shut oil 
tlie engine and apply the brakes. 

. The driver sits in a conning-towoi 
above the level of the roof of the coach, 
which is 54 feet long and pointed at 
each end. Bully loaded with 56 passen¬ 
gers and 15 c\yt of.luggage the coach 
weighs 16 tons, and it is possible , to 
link.three coaches together. 

Should one of the tyres deflate' an 
automatic warning is sent to tlie’driver, 
though a) special device within, each 
tyre prevents it dropping-.more Ilian 
-half an'inclb There arc the usual metal 
ilauges 'ti) keep the wheels 611 the rails, 
hut they are insulated by rubber from 
the wheel centres. . T 


This remarkable photograph was taken from (he sky. It Is the Lop of the Houses 
of Parliament and the shadow of its magnificent river front familiar- all over the world. 
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A Bit of Country Engines With Two 
For the East End Powers 


Deposit Paid—Now For 
the Rest 

With the faith that removes 
mountains the Superintendent of the 
East End Mission, Rev Percy Ineson, 
has paid a deposit on 16 acres of 
Essex country. ,, 

Here, if his faith is justified. East 
End children will camp and play their 
games. East End mothers and fathers 
will get a bit of country air, and East 
find .invalids may even one day find 
there a convalescent home. 

He does not know where he will get 
the rest of the money for these i <3 acres 
at a little over £ioo an acre ; but get 
it lie feels sure he will, and C N readers 
who feel the same can make assurance 
doubly sure by sending what they can 
toward this bit of country. 

A Loan From a Friend 

Young East. Tinders already ' know 
what it is to ride out in tlicir own 
joy-bus and play cricket in a real 
field instead of in a back alley against 
a lamp-post, for last summer a London 
business man lent them some of his own 
land in Essex. It was a lovely thing 
to do, and the East Tinders showed their 
appreciation by escaping to this loaned 
bit of country at every opportunity. 
But alt. the time the Superintendent 
of the Mission was looking out for their 
own bit of country, and now lie has 
found it. 

•It is at Lambourne End, near Hainault 
Forest beyond Chigwell, over i;2 miles 
from the. mission headquarters at 
Stepney, but there is their own joy- 
' bus waiting to take them there, and 
one of the regular bus services passes 
near. There are' cricket 'pitches’waiting 
to be rolled, camping sites ready to lie 
dotted with tents ; a shelter must be 
built to provide against rain, and meals 
must bo prepared for. All this will 
bring the total cost to something like 
£2200, a small item when we balance 
against it the health and happiness of 
these East Eiulcrs with tlicir own bit 
of . country. Surely Mr Ineson was 
rigid in paying the deposit ? You will 
buy a yard joy hint ? 

A SURPRISE FOR A NAZI 

A True Story From Germany 


Something New Coming 

Invention is retracing its steps and 
reverting to the practice of having two 
strings to each particular bow that it 
devises. 

Not only may our battleships burn 
either oil or powdered coal ; the 
Southern Railway, we are told, is experi¬ 
menting with an engine which will run 
cither by electricity or steam—an 
excellent idea in the case of failure of 
current or when ice insulates the live rail. 

Specialising and the perfection of 
modern appliances tend to abolish such 
adaptability nowadays. Our fathers were 
less independent. When steam came, all 
ships Which first adopted it relied on 
sails as chief prime mover; indeed 
Franklin, taking the first marine steam- 
engine to the Arctic, ignored it and 
relied on canvas. 

Before that big ships had oars as well 
as sails. Motor-cars, before their dynamo 
days, had accumulators and magnetos ; 
while it was but yesterday that motor¬ 
cycles had pedals lest tlicir engines 
should break down. 


1 2 3 

2 , 800,168 is the population of Paris 
according to a recent census. 

7 , 695,452 was the number of wireless 
licences in Britain at the end of June. 

21 , 997,054 votes were polled at . last 
year’s General.Election. ... 

900 , 000,000 bushels is . the estihiatcd . 
drop below the five-year average of this 
year’s maize crop in America. 

£1,000,000 has been borrowed in a year 
by British local authorities to provide 
swimming-baths. • • 

£ 500 , 000,000 is the wages increase in 
Germany since 1932. • • • 


A Sunny Morning 


It is a bitter tiling to realise that such 
medieval stories as this can be true in the 
Twentieth Century. 

There is a Nazi in Germany who is not 
really Nazi any more. ’ He is a priest; 
He hoped for preferment, and he praised 
Hitler in his sermons. 

In a neighbouring parish in Berlin 
there was a priest who constantly and 
fearlessly denounced the bad things in 
the Nazi nSgime. 

One night this brave man received 
a telephone call asking him to come to a 
dying man. Of course the priest said 
he would come. 

“It must be within half an hour,” 
said the caller. • 

Directly he had put down the receiver 
the priest realised that the address given 
him lay outside his parish.' , 

“ If I go there,” he thought, " I shall 
tread on So-and-so’s corns. Perhaps the 
relatives will give lire money for my 
church, and it ought to be for liis.” 

So be rang up So-and-so (who was the 
Nazi priest) and told him about it. 

Off went So-and-so post haste to the 
dying, man,. Directly, he entered the 
house the door was shut, a sack .was 
pulled over Iris head, and lie. was beaten 
so severely that now, a. year, after the 
assault, he still goes on crutches. • ■ • )• 

We do, not know what happened wlrert 
the Nazis realised that'they, had beaten 
the wrong man, and the Nazi, priest dare 
not say what he thinks about the Nazi 
system now ; but do we need to be told ? 


The top picture shows a demonstration at the English Scandinavian Summer School 
of Physical Education at Sturry in Kent ; below is a scene in Rotten Row, Hyde Park. 


in the Park 
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444 BRANGWYNS LONDON IS EVER OLD AND EVER NEW BRITISH HOMES 


Bruges Honours a 
British Artist 

THE PAINTER’S NOBLE GIFT 

Mr Frank Brangwyn reaps a double 
reward in his ripening years, tlie 
admiration of his fellow artists and 
the appreciation of the public. 

Artists in two continents know him 
as a Master ; the public in England, 
America, and Belgium hail him as one 
of the finest: painter decorators of his 
day. Ilis sumptuous, colour glows on the 
walls of many public buildings in 
England, Canada, and the United States, 

Belgium joyfully claims him as a son, 
because he was born in Bruges, and ho 
has acknowledged the claim by giving 
to the city of his birth 444 of his works, 
lie lias always been generous in bestow¬ 
ing examples of the work which he has 
produced with such matchless industry 
in a long life, and which is as remarkable 
for its high standard as for its wide' 
profusion. But Bruges has received a 
gift such as no other artist could have 
made or any other city has received, of 
paintings in oil and watercolour, litho¬ 
graphs, etchings, sketches and studies 
for wall paintings, and two important 
sacred works. Frank Brangwyn has 
always refused to sell The Afflicted and 
The Descent from the Cross. 

Bruges has nobly housed his gift in 
the 15th-century palace of tlie Gruut- 
liouscj where the section containing 
them will be known as the Museum 
Brangwyn. . We should like to think that 
London, which has refused one historic 
example of Brangwyn’s work (liis wall 
paintings for a corridor of the House of 
Lords), might be given an opportunity 
to retrieve that grievous error; and 
show the world, as Bruges lias done, 
that it is tlie rightful home of some of the 
painter’s best work. 

Advantage has been taken of the occa¬ 
sion to have his portrait painted by a 
fellow artist, Mr J. Kerr Lawson. 

HURT ON THE WAY 
TO SCHOOL 

The One-in-Three 

SAFETY COMMITTEES 
PLANNED 

More than one in three of London 
thildren under 15 meet with road 
accidents between home and school. 

That means many, for the total of acci¬ 
dents to children in the LCC area last 
year reached 4611, more than 12 a day. 

It is proposed that each London 
borough shall set up a Children’s 
Safety Committee to study accidents 
and seek means to prevent them. A 
map is to be exhibited in each town hall 
showing where accidents occur and the 
sort of vehicle that causes them. 

All that is for praise, but it cannot 
reduce accidents substantially unless 
accompanied by a reduction of the 
speed limit. No motor-vehicle, save 
only a fire-engine or ambulance, should 
bo allowed to exceed 20. miles an hour 
in London and other 'towns. Good 
motorists do not now exceed that 
limit; why should the bad ones lie 
allowed to cause accidents and death ? 


Renewing Its Strength Like the Eagle 


TvJow that the London County Council 
* ' is extending its headquarters, 
carrying County Hall farther south 
and helping on the transformation of 
the southern side of tlie Thames, it is 
interesting to look round and sec how 
London is changing its face in these days. 

It is like a human being of whom it is 
said that a complete change takes place 
in seven years. But except for the loss 
of hair or the addition of weight the 
alteration leaves the man or woman 
much the same. So is it with London, 
where houses or shops can disappear 
without being missed and a new block 
of flats or a new road may come on the 
familiar scene, and long before seven 
years have passed everybody will have 
forgotten what the old place was like. 
It is because London is so vast that it 
always seems to stand still. 

Yet it is always on the move. If we 
could imagine a slow-motion film of it 
we should sec parts always rising and 
falling, being pulled down and built up. 
But to realise the change and rencrval 
we should have to pick our sites. The 
smaller ones hardly leave an impression. 

Twenty-Five Years of Change 

Who could believe that within the 
five-mile radius the London County 
Council in the last 25 years, has built 
r4,ooo bouses on 100 sites of block 
dwellings, from Westminster to Poplar, 
from Brixton and Battersea to Maryle- 
bone, from Shepherd’s Bush to Wap- 
ping ? These blocks have arisen, and wo 
had almost said no Londoner is tlie wiser. 

Some of these might justly claim to 
have so changed the greater vistas and 
spaces of London that anybody who 
had lett England 25 years ago would 
hardly find his way about them if he 
had not returned till now. He would bo 
astonished by the new Regent Street, 
tlie new Park Lane, ami the new 
Thames Embankment. 

. The County Hall itself is a creation of 
the past quarter of a century, and it has 
splendid contemporaries in Thames 
House and Imperial Chemicals House 
beyond the Houses of Parliament. They 
are part of the new Westminster, and 
will become a part of the fine new 
Pimlico to which the Millbank area, 
rapidly receiving additions, affords a 
continually improving river frontage. 
Lambeth Bridge, the approach to it 
from the south, conics within our chosen 
period, and so in fact docs the new 
Vauxliall Bridge. . e 

Park Lane is another story. Here 
towering cliffs of hotels and flats.have 
replaced the charming okl houses of an 
earlier time, the convenience of many 
displacing the privilege of a few. Tlie 


new magnificence does not console us 
for the vanishing of tlie old charm, and 
wc cannot note without regret that 
Park Lane is a symptom of the most 
striking change tlie century has brought 
about, the disappearance of the okl town 
house of the landed people. Even 
Berkeley Square is changing, and we can 
only hope that a resolute attempt will 
lie made to prevent tlie gardens of the 
squares following the same sad road as 
the gardens of the big houses. 

If the old houses of the squares are 
going we arc not at a loss to name some 
fine new ones. Whether all can admire 
Bush House or the Shell Mex Building 
on tlie Embankment wc can hardly say, 
but in our Georgian Era wc can be proud 
of the great pyramidal monument of 
the building of the Port of London 
Authority near the Tower and can spare 
a note of admiration for the magnificent 
Unilever House at Blackfriars, a great 
improvement on the old commonplace 
hotel. Then there is Underground 
House by St James’s Park, the.first big 
building to be floodlit, and, in spite of its 
Epstein absurdities, one of the best 
examples of the new architecture. Men¬ 
tion of floodlighting reminds us of tlie 
enormous Battersea Power Station, 
proud enough of its size to floodlight 
itself every night. It is impossible to 
name all the fine now buildings, but we 
must include the home of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in Port¬ 
land Place, and of course the splendid 
borne of the BBC, 

The New Banks 1 

The banks have done well for them¬ 
selves. The Bank of England set the 
fashion, and has been followed in worthy 
manner by the Provincial Bank of 
England, Lloyds, the Midland Bank, and 
Martin’s Bank. Even Elect' Street, the 
most conservative street in the world, 
has felt the changeful impulse; it has 
added to itself the monumental Daily 
Telegraph new building and its rather 
eccentric near neighbour. In its 
back streets with famous names, Bou- 
veiie Street and Carmelite Street, there 
lias been a spirit of new construction 
which has reached from the Daily Mail 
to Punch. 

Loudon University is rebuilding itself 
on the most magnificent scale near the 
British Museum. Canada House and 
South Africa House are ornaments to 
Trafalgar Square, and last, but far from 
least, wc should remember the rebuilding 
ol the hospitals, St Bartholomew’s and 
King’s College, and Middlesex which 
was falling down. Westminster and 
St George’s arc to follow them. The 
Masonic Hall in Long Acre, also, must 
not bo left out of any list of fine buildings. 


The CN Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and sent to CN Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Wliitefriars, London, L.C A,-one question on each card, with name and address. 


How Did the Oak-Apple Come 
To the Oak? 

T ins oak-apple is not the fruit of the oak. 

It is a wound caused by a fly known 
as cynips. The female pierces a hole in a 
leaf or twig, there leaves an egg, and flics 
away. Tlie wound disturbs the circulation 




ALL SILENT 

The use of all sound-signals, horns, 
And bells on motor-vehicles in Latvia 
lias been prohibited by law. 

This all-silent rule is the sequel to a 
six-weeks experiment of noiseless traffic 
in all the bigger towns and on all tlie 
main roads in Latvia, 

Only in dire extremity are the drivers 
to make any noise, the few exceptions 
including drivers of police-cars, ambu¬ 
lances, and fire brigades. 



of tlie sap, and as it flows round and round 
tlie egg inflammation takes place and a 
swelling rises on the twig, enclosing the egg. 
This swelling is the oak-apple. Soon the egg 
hatches out, and the grub lives on the juice 
inside the oak-apple, or gall, until it develops 
into a perfect insect and cats its way out, 


What is an Androsphinx? 

In Egyptian art a lion with a human 
head. 

Why is a Train Noisier in a Tunnel 
Than in the Open ? 

Because in a tunnel the noise it makes Is 
concentrated or, in other words, thrown 
backward and forward with great rapidity 
instead of being scattered in space. 

Why Was the Eldest Son of the King of 
France Called the Dauphin ? 

Because Dauphinc was given to one of 
the French kings on condition that the heir- 
presumptive should always bear that title. 
Before the Revolution Dauphinc was a 
province, now covered by the departments 
of Iscrc, Drome, and Ilautes-Alpes, 

Where Are the White Horses on 
Our Hillsides ? 

The most famous are at Uflington in 
Berkshire and at Bratton in Wiltshire ; 
later examples arc at. Chcrhill, Marlborough, 
and Wootton Bassett in Wiltshire, at 
Roulston Hill in Yorkshire, and at Wey¬ 
mouth in Dorset. 


How Many Overcrowded? 
SLEEPING IN THE KITCHEN 

Nearly nine million British dwellings 
have been examined under the 1935 
Housing Act to investigate over¬ 
crowding. The results in brief are : 

. j Dwellings examined 8,924,523 
Number ovcrcroivded 34 T }554 

This means 3’8 families in 100 living 
under overcrowded conditions, as these 
are officially defined. 

On the other hand nearly half the 
families (4,185,000) were found to have 
more than double tlie accommodation 
defined as a condition of overcrowding. 
The extremes reported arc : 

The Worst. 35,537 families, consisting 
of up to 10 per family, were found living 
in a one-room condition. 

The Best. 89,000 working-class fami¬ 
lies, consisting of only two per family, 
were found living in houses of six rooms. 

But the official estimate that only 3'8 
per cent.(or one dwelling in 20) is over¬ 
crowded is arrived at by counting living 
rooms and kitchens as bedrooms ! Such 
an estimate is unworthy of the nation. 
If we rule out living rooms and kitchens 
as sleeping accommodation the over¬ 
crowded dwellings are more than 
doubled, and we got one dwelling in ten 
overcrowded, or in all 853,000. 

The Worst Spots 

Even to rehouse the 341,554 families 
of the lower estimate calls for some 
300,000 new houses. On a better 
standard the call would be for 600,000. 

Great variation in housing conditions 
exists, London and the north-east 
coast are the worst spots. Sunderland 
has 2i per cent overcrowded ; Bourne¬ 
mouth only a third of one per cent. 
Durham County has 12 per cent; the 
Isle of Wight under one per cent. 

We possess the means, the men, and 
the material to do the necessary work, 
but it is proceeding far too slowly. 

Not the least illuminating fact in the 
report is the average number of persons 
in the working-class family. It is 
actually only just over three. This is 
further corroboration of the alarming 
statement that the British people are 
not' replacing themselves. 

OUR OLDEST MARY ANN 

Her 104th Birthday Party 

One of our South Australian readers 
went to a birthday party in June, and 
writes to tell us about it. 

She describes the cake as looking very 
pretty, but docs not mention whether it 
had 104 candles. Perhaps it had, for 
Mrs Mary Ann Smith of Norwood, who 
gave the party, was celebrating her 
104th birthday. 

She was Mary Ann Ferguson when she 
sailed from North Ireland to Australia 
in the Nugget in 1854 ; but out there 
she met and married Mr Smith. Of 
their ten children two sons and three 
daughters are left, and two of the 
daughters live with their mother and 
fuss over her. " But I really like to do 
things for myself,” Mrs Smith told our 
friend, who was shown more than a 
hundred pot plants which the okl lady 
waters and attends to herself. Many 
a pair o£ socks has she knitted since 
she was a hundred, and though she 
broke her arm three years ago it healed 
perfectly. She keeps her hair smartly 
shingled, and about the only modern 
tiling she does not much care for is 
wireless. 

“ I shall write about you to a news¬ 
paper,” our friend said as she left the 
party. “ That is very nice; thank 
you,” replied the old lady ; and so the 
C N is able, a little late, to send its best 
birthday wishes and its admiring con¬ 
gratulations to Mrs Smith, surely the 
oldest of our Mary Anns. 
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Durham Wants 
a BOOK 

One It Had 700 Years Ago 

Nearly 550 years ago the monks of 
Durham made a catalogue of the books 
in their library. 

Of the 400 books they listed wc may 
still see 80 in their rebuilt refectory at 
Durham ; and now comes the news that 
another of the books mentioned in this 
catalogue of 1391 is for sale in America. 
Hastily Durham is trying to collect the 
£522 asked for it, so that it may be put 
back in its old place. Dr C. A. Alington, 
the headmaster who went from Eton to 
be Dean of Durham, is asking for con¬ 
tributions to be sent to the Chapter 
Clerk at Durham. 

Bede’s Life of Cuthbert 

This book, which the monks listed as 
" specially precious with a gilt clasp,” 
is of special interest to Durham, for not 
only did it belong to the monastic 
library, not only was it actually written 
in the monastery here 700 years ago, but 
it contains the story of St Cuthbert as 
told by Bede, and it is here in Durham 
Cathedral that these two lie amid such 
great magnificence, Cuthbert at the 
cast end, Bede at the west end. The 
monks of Durham made several copies 
of Bede's Life of Cuthbert, but they are 
scattered among the libraries of the 
World, and not a copy remains to this 
cathedral where the chronicler and his 
beloved saint lie under the same roof. 

Not very far away, in the Saxon tower 
of Jarrow, is the room where Bode died 
dictating his last book, the translation 
of St John, begging his pupil to write 
faster lest lie should not finish it. . 

Bede was about 15 when Cuthbert 
died in 687, and he heard the whole 
story of the saint’s death in his hermit’s 
cell on Fame Island direct from Hen- 
frith, the abbot of Lindisfarnc who 
attended the dying man. Bade wrote it 
all down, and in this book which wo 
hope Durham will get back is not only 
Bede's story of Cuthbert, but his Lives of 
Oswald, the saintly king of Northumbria, 
whose head the cathedral authorities 
found a century ago in Cutlibcrt’s coffin, 
and of Aidan, whom the king appointed 
first bishop of Lindisfarnc; Cuthbert 
was the third. 

Beautiful Illuminated Initials 

Thus the three saints of Lindisfarne, 
Oswald, Aidan, and Cuthbert, arc 
brought together in this book, and the 
strange paintings in the margin are 
probably some monk’s efforts at repre¬ 
senting them. There are also beautiful 
illuminated initials. 

St Cuthbcrt’s coffin was carried far 
by the monks of Lindisfarnc, who took 
it with them on their wanderings when 
the Northmen plundered their island 
abbey ; but at last it came to rest at 
Durham, and wc hope soon to hear that 
this book of St Cuthbert, which has 
travelled even farther to a bookseller’s 
shop in America, has come home to 
Durham. 


MOVING A HOUSE 

For the first time a house and its 
contents have been moved by rail in 
England. 

Brooks Hall, Ipswich, a red-brick 
Georgian mansion, has been removed with 
its furniture from Suffolk to Somerset. 
The dismantled house, together with trees 
and outhouses, filled 17 railway wagons. 
Brooks Hall has been rebuilt in Somerset 
with a few modern improvements. - 

Another story of a remarkable rail 
transportation comes from the Midlands. 
A chain measuring over a mile has been 
moved by rail from Cradley Heath to 
Millbrook. The chain was loaded on to 
four short-coupled open goods wagons, 
slack being allowed between the wagons. 
The chain links were over six inches long. 


Gates 

Through gates wc come to the green 
fields—not forgetting to close them 
after us. We open a gate and come 
to lovely gardens. 

Fine indeed arc the Golden Gates at 
Eaton Hall in Cheshire, and there are 
the superb gates outside Buckingham 
Palace. Who has not heard of Temple 
Bar, the famous gateway (now at 
Theobalds Park in Hertfordshire) over 
which the heads of criminals were long 
shown; of York Gate, designed by Inigo 
Jones ; and of Traitor’s Gate, spanning 
the waterway by which all who entered 
the Tower abandoned hope ? 

At West Clayton in Yorkshire we have 
seen fine modern craftsmen making iron 
gates which will long be admired ; and 
at a country house in Somerset we read : 
Through this wide-opened gate 
None come too early, none return too late. 
In Cheshire wc have read the inscription ; 
This gate is f ree, to all good men and true. 
Right welcome thou if worthy to pass 
through. 

Welcomes like these remind us of the 
gates of Busyrane, which Emerson says 
had three inscriptions. On the first 
gate was the command, Be bold. On 
the second, Be bold, be bold, aiid ever¬ 
more be bold. On the third gate was the 
warning, Be not too bold. 

When Samson Went To Gaza 
Some of our old gateways bring us to 
fine houses amid spacious lawns, others 
to castles from whose embattled walls 
a watch was kept in old fighting days. 

But older than anything in the West 
arc the gateways of the East; and 
modern excavation has brought to light 
in ancient Bajiylon fragments of gates 
which opened in Nebuchadnezzar’s day. 

We read,that Samson went to Gaza 
and arose at midnight, and took the gate 
of the city, and the two posts, and went 
away with them ; and after his escape 
from the cell in which he was waiting 
for death Peter saw the iron gate of 
the prison swing open. 

It was at the Wicket Gate that 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim knocked after lie had 
read the words, " Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

A quaint story is told of Edison, who 
was one day visited by Mr Henry Ford. 
His visitor found some difficulty in 
opening the garden gate, and said he was 
surprised a man with Edison’s ingenuity 
should allow his gate to take so much 
pushing. Edison smiled. " I use it for 
pumping water into the cistern,” he 
explained. “ Every time someone opens 
the gate he raises another gallon or two.” 
At the Gates of Balliol 
Opposite the gates of Ball iol College 
in Oxford Latimer and Ridley were 
burned at the stake, lighting a candle 
which will never be put out; and over 
the lychgates of scores of our churches 
we have read the abiding promise. 
Death is the gateway to life. 

We think it was.with a thought like 
this in his mind that Henry Kingsley 
wrote the poem describing how Mary 
Magdalen came to Michael’s gate, the 
Gate of Heaven, and was kept outside 
because of her past life. 

Thou bringest no offerings,'said Michael, 
Nought save sin. 

And the blackbird sang, She is sorry, sorry 
sorry, 

Let her in. Let her in ! 

When he had sung himself to sleep, 

And night did begin. 

One came and opened Michael's gate, 

And Magdalen went in. 


Oil and Defence 

Serious National Issue 

While the nation is spending so very 
much on additional defences it is not 
at all clear that sufficient attention is 
being given to essential supplies. 

For this reason many well-informed 
people are pressing for the appointment 
of a Ministry of Supplies, charged with 
the duty of safeguarding the nation 
in food and materials. 

Among the first essential imports, in 
peace and war, oil now ranks very high. 
The position since the world war began 
has completely changed. 

j. The Navy now runs on oil. 

2. Our merchant ships are now largely 
moved by oil, whether motor-ships or 
steamers burning oil fuel to get up steam. 

3. 'The Army is being vapidly mech¬ 
anised, and tanks move by oil. 

4. Above all, our air force is entirely 
dependent on. oil. 

5. Our oil has to be imported by sea in 
tank ships burning oil, by many dangerous 
routes, all of which have to be protected 
by oil-driven naval vessels. 

6. Our inland transport has become 
largely dependent on oil. 

Butting these vital considerations 
together there seems to us an un¬ 
answerable case for storing oil. A 
year’s supply in hand would not be too 
much to relieve anxiety. 

The Naval Position 

As things arc, the British Admiralty> 
if war broke out, would be occupied with 
protecting imports. That would have 
to he their main object. The safety of 
imports- would govern every move. 
Strategy would thus be conditioned 
and crippled, and our warships less 
able to deal with other problems. 

In the war. the siege of the British 
Isles nearly succeeded, although we were 
not so dependent upon imports as we 
are today. Oil was not then the prime 
factor in all mobile operations. 

The protection of imports will also 
be more difficult in any other war, 
because we shall not have the same 
Allies. America saved us in the Great 
War because we were able to make a 
sort of safety lane across the Atlantic, 
drawing on American supplies, and with 
not only our own Navy but that of 
America to protect it. 

Even in the Great War our oil 
imports caused great anxiety ; today 
they are more essential and in more 
danger. Attack on our oil ships would 
be the first objective of an enemy. 

Some naval men still advocate a 
return to “ mixed firing,” a system of 
using coal sprayed with oil to obtain 
great heat. Most of our ships were thus 
fired in the Great War. It is claimed 
that this system gives as great a speed 
as oil to within a traction of a knot, and 
that the coal carried is a protection to 
the ships. On these points laymen can 
baldly pass judgment, but the balance 
of naval opinion seems to be against 
mixed firing. 


OUR OTHER CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge on the River Cam has a 
worthy namesake in the prosperous 
borough of Cambridge in New Zealand. 

This Cambridge of the South is 
situated on the banks of the lordly 
Waikato River, the biggest river in the 
North Island of New Zealand, and 
because of the many line trees planted 
by the pioneer settlers it fs always 
regarded by visitors as reminding them 
of rural England. 

New Zealand’s Cambridge is to cele¬ 
brate the 50th anniversary of its creation 
as a borough this year, celebrations being 
held from August 19 to August 23. 

Seventy years ago it was a frontier 
settlement where colonists lived in fear 
of the warlike Maori people : now it has 
nearly 3000 inhabitants. 






HILDREN love coldTOvaltine.’. 
It is the most nourishing bever¬ 
age they can possibly drink. 


During the summer they particularly 
need the nourishment so abundantly 
supplied by ‘ Ovaltine.’ They spend 
their energy more freely than ever. 
More energy must be created, and 
the light summer meals which they 
prefer do not contain sufficient 
energy-giving nourishment. And so 
they become fretful and easily tired. 
Cold ‘ Ovaltine ’ solves the problem, 
for it is brimful of the nourishment 
that re-creates energy and main¬ 
tains health. 


* Ovaltine ’ is an essential part of 
every child’s summer dietary. But he 
sure it is ‘ Ovaltine,’ there is nothing- 
“ just as good.” And remember that 
even when you are away from home 
you can obtain ‘ Ovaltine ’—served 
cold or hot—at the leading Cafes, 
Restaurants, Bathing Pools and 
Milk Bars. 


'OV/JUINE’ 


Cold or Hof 

Prices in Gl. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1 / 1 , 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. P f4I 


Every Boy and. Girl 
should join the . 
League of Ovaltineys 

'■pHOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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THE NEW COMET 
KAHO 

WHERE TO FIND IT 

Is Another World Awaiting 
the Return of Peltier ? 

REVEALING UNKNOWN PLANETS 

By the C IN! Astronomor 

Another comet may be observed 
low in the north-west sky soon after 
9 or 9.30 p.m. 

This comet reaches to about fifth 
magnitude, but glasses will certainly 
be needed to glimpse it.' It is very small, 
in the constellation of .Leo Minor, and is 
travelling eastward below the Plough. 
It was discovered by a Japanese astro¬ 
nomer, M. Kaho, and will be known as 
Comet Kaho 1936b, the letter b signify¬ 
ing that it is the. second comet to be 
discovered this year. 

The Comet Peltier 1936a, now far 
below the southern horizon, is speeding 
through the southern heavens toward 
the south polar con¬ 
stellations and far 
out to som.c remote 
region of space be¬ 
yond the known 
limits of the Solar 
System, 

Dr M. Davidson, 
the comet expert, 
estimates that the 
Comet Peltier will 
not return for about 
1500 years. This 
gives us some idea 
of how far it will „„ , „ 

recede, much far- ^Kabo" beneath X 
tiler than even the square ot the Plough, the 

remotest noinh of arrow indicating its ap- 
Itmorcst point 01 proximate path 

Pluto’s orbit; for 

Pluto takes but 248 years to return to 
perihelion, or its nearest point to the 
Suit, and therefore to us. One wonders 
what sort of a world ours will be when 
this comet’s silvery light again adorns 
terrestrial skies. 

It is more than probable that there is 
another world awaiting the return of 
the Comet Peltier in those starry depths, 
a world two or three times farther away 
than Pluto, to the orbit of which this 
comet will travel as to another sun. For 
comets often have the orbit of some 
planet as a sort of objective and ter¬ 
mination of their wanderings', a world 
whose gravitational pull has in times past 
been just sufficient to deflect certain 
members of the vast cometary family 
from travelling farther into space. 

Worlds Beyond Pluto 

Thus. Jupiter is known to have pos¬ 
sessed over 40 comets; they were all 
small ones, and several have since 
vanished. Saturn has two comets, 
Uranus tliree, while Neptune is known 
to have at least six, Halley’s Comet being 
one. In addition, a group of comets, 
including the famous one of .1862 to 
which the Pcrscid Meteors owe their 
existence, travel to between 4500 million 
ind 3000 million miles from the Sun. 
As Pluto travels to a distance of 4650 
million miles, though it comes to but 
2753 million miles when at its nearest 
to the Sun, it would seem that this group 
of comets was dominated by Pluto. 

Pro lessor W. IT. Pickering foresees 
the existence of other undiscovered 
worlds beyond Pluto, their presence 
being revealed through their control 
of certain orbits of comets. Thus he has 
found the Comet Wills 1930c to be 
associated with a planet he describes as 
“ I’, the next planet (or perhaps the next 
but one) beyond Pluto." 

The Comet Peltier must have provided 
an interesting spectacle for those who 
found it. Though visible to the naked 
eye, it was like a hazy star ; it needed 
the glasses to reveal its tail preceding 
it as it sped southward. G. P. M. 


King Edward s falls 

A River’s 840-Feet Drop 

A waterfall lately discovered in 
British Guiana, as mentioned on last 
week’s map, is to be named King 
Edward the Eighth Falls. 

ft is 840 feet deep, and the Kiver 
Potaro, which makes this prodigious 
descent, is 50 feet wide at this spot. 

'The Potaro, a tributary of the mighty 
Kssequibo, is already famous for another 
marvel, the Kaietcur Falls, discovered 
in 1870, where the river makes a sheer 
descent of 740 feet, only equalled in 
grandeur by Niagara and the Victoria 
F'alls of the Zambesi. 

British Guiana boasts the loftiest 
waterfall in the world in the Kukenaam 
F'alls, which drop in stages from a 
height of 2000 feet. Another fall, to 
which lovely Mount Roraima with its 
fairy pink terraces gives its name, is 
1500 feet high. 

It may be that in the heart of British 
Guiana other high waterfalls await dis¬ 
covery, for the country rises toward 
the south to a plateau ridged with 
mountain ranges of an average height 
of 3000 feet, crowned by peaks towering 
9000 feet above majestic forests. 

■ Thrills For the Explorer 

The first sight of a waterfall is among 
the greatest thrills experienced by the 
explorer. For hours before he can see it 
ho will hear the music or the thunder of 
the falling waters. The first view of the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi by a white 
man inspired Livingstone to one of his 
most graphic descriptions. He wrote : 

Creeping with awe to the extremity of Hie 
island, I peered down a large rent which had 
been made from bank to bank of the broad 
Zambesi, and saw that a stream' 1000 yards 
broad leaped down 100 feet, and then suddenly 
became compressed into a space of 15 or 20 
yards. 

In looking down into the fissure nothing was 
visible but a dense white cloud, which had two 
bright rainbows in it. From this cloud a great 
jet of vapour mounted up to a height of 200 
feet, and then, condensing, changed its hue to 
that of dark smoke and came back in a 
constant shower. On the left of the island we 
had a good view of the mass of water as it 
leaps quite clear of the rock and forms a thick, 
unbroken, snow-white fleece all the way to 
the bottom. 1 can only compare the effect 
of these descending masses to the appearance 
of myriads of comets rushing on in one 
direction, each dragging after it a long tail 
'of foam. 

It was Livingstone who christened the 
falls lie discovered with the name of 
Queen Victoria, as the authorities ip 
Guiana have now named the new fall 
after King Edward. A 450-fcet waterfall 
in South Africa already bears the name, 
■of King. George. 

HEADS AND TAILS 

C N Competition Result 

A large number of boys and girls sent 
correct lists in C N Competition Number 
5 and so the prizes were awarded to 
senders of the neatest written attempts, 
age being taken into account. The two 
prizes of ten shillings each were won by 
Robert Ransom, 16 Belmont Road, 
Bushey, Herts, and Kathleen Hunter, 
23 Kincarrathic Crescent, Perth. 

The twelve half-crowns have been 
awarded to the following: 

John Attree, Brighton ; J. W. Billin^e, Patcham ; 
Prcderick Davis, Brighton ; Betty Gambles, DerLiy ; 
Phyllis Hanson, Llangynwyd, Glam.; Jack Ipgfis, 
Dundee ; Hilary Kenworthy, Silkstone Common, near 
Barnsley; Barbara Knight, Tewkesbury ; Diana 
Lanchbury, Burbage, Leicestershire; R. Norton, 
Hayes, Middlesex; Pamela Rutter, York; Rita 
Shuttleworth, Lothersdale, Yorkshire. 

Here is the correct list of heads and 
tails : 

1 B Leopard; 2 J Anteater; 3 F Elephant ; 
4 C Lion ; s G Bison; 6 A Squirrel; 7 D Rhinoceros; 
8 K Hippopotamus; 9 H Tiger; 10 E Beaver. 

The Editor sends his congratulations 
to all prizewinners and suggests that 
girls and boys who have not yet been 
successful should try again in the com¬ 
petitions which are to follow, 



What Happened 
on Your birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Aug. 16. Robert Bunsen, the chemist, died 1899 

17. Frederick the Great of Prussia died . 1786 

18. Andrew Marvell died in London . . 1678 

19. James Nasmyth horn in Edinburgh . 1808 

20. Bernard of Clairvaux died at Clairvaux 1153 

21. William the Fourth horn in London . 1765 

22. Warren Hastings died at Daylesford . 1818 

The Steam-Hammer Man 

James Nasmyth was a Scottish 
engineer who invented a tool, without 
which modern engineering could not 
be carried on. 

That tool was 
the steam- 
hammer used in 
forging great 
masses of metal 
like the propel¬ 
lers of ships, the 
hammer that 
can strike the 
mightiest of 
blows, and can 
also crack an 

egg-shell without disturbing the egg-cup. 
Nasmyth was the son of an artist, and 
could draw anything he saw. 

His first invention, made when he was 
seventeen, was a little steam-engine that 
ground the colours his father used. 

When, he was 21 he was working for 
ten shillings a week in a London tool¬ 
making shop, and living on it. When ho 
was 48 lie had retired with a fortune 
and I10 spent his remaining 33 years of 
life as an amateur astronomer. 

A LIFEBOAT FOR 
AEROPLANES 

The Little Vessel in the 
Choppy Sea 

When an aeroplane falls into the sea 
a rescue boat must get to the spot 
with the least possible loss of time. 

Such a boat, made for the R A E, was 
put through its paces recently in 
Southampton Water in a strong wind 
and a choppy sea. The spectators in a 
tug were having a most uncomfortable 
time, but the boat itself went tearing 
across the tops of the waves at 35 knots 
with only the slightest perceptible roll. 

Then the authorised onlookers wore 
taken on board, and as they rounded 
Calsliot they met the wind and tiro 
worst confusion of the waters. Instead 
of slowing down the engines were put to 
full speed ahead, the apprehension of the 
passengers being soothed by the serenity 
of the helmsman, who neither slackened 
speed nor altered his course. Some¬ 
times the boat lifted its nose a little and 
the short waves thumped on the flat 
bottom. When running with wind and 
sea astern the boat slipped along as 
easily as possible on its .own bow wave. 

This new lifeboat is 64 feet long and 
only draws three feet over its propellers. 
It has three Napier Sea-Lion engines of 
500 horse-power, and there is ample 
accommodation for its own crew of 
eight and the crews of the planes which 
it has to pick up. Its range is 500 miles 
at full speed. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1911 

Why the Ships Stood Still. It is a strange 
thing that, just when it was most particu¬ 
larly desired that peace and goodwill 
should reign throughout the Empire, 
guests from overseas for the Coronation 
should find Great Britain in the throes of 
a great strike. The contest lay between 
the merchant shipping companies and 
their sailors, stokers, and other workmen. 
The men demanded higher wages and 
better conditions of service, and, failing 
to receive them, refused cither to work 
or to allow other men to take their 
places. Happily, in the end masters 
and men agreed to terms and work 
was resumed, ' 


SPEED BY THE 
SECOND 

What It Means on 
the Road 

COST OF A MOMENT’S HESITATION 

Speed on the road when it is reckoned 
at feet per second instead of at miles 
per hour takes on a very different 
aspect. 

Thirty miles an hour conveys little 
to the mind, but when we remember 
that 30 miles an hour means 44 feet 
in a second we understand why motor 
accidents must occur when such a speed 
is tolerated in any bat specially safe¬ 
guarded conditions. 

For in practice the motorist has in 
emergency to act within a second or so. 
If lie hesitates for a second when 
encountering an obstacle the hesitation 
has brought him 44 feet nearer collision. 
If the obstacle is another car Travelling 
toward him at the same rate, the driver 
of which also hesitates for a second, the 
two cars draw together 88 feet in the 
second of hesitation. 

Cruising at 40 . 

If the hesitation is for merely half a 
second, at such a speed it is often enough 
to kill a pedestrian or cause a fatal smash 
between two cars. 

About half the road casualties occur 
to motorists or their, passengers. As an 
ordinary cruising speed of a motorist is 
40 miles an hour and upward we need 
not wonder at this. Forty miles an hour 
is nearly 60 feet a second. Two cars 
approaching each other at this rate 
therefore draw together at 120 feet in a 
second, a condition in which the slightest 
error or hesitation is only too likely to 
cause disaster. 

A large number of motorists scorn 
even 40 miles an hour, and 50 is quite 
usual with them. Fifty miles an hour 
means 74 feet a second ; it also means 
death in many cases. 

Cutting-Iri 

In cutting-in (overtaking a car in the 
face of an approaching car) we often sec 
speed relied upon to get the overtaken 
through. Think what this means at the 
ordinary speeds legally used on our 
roads. Let us take the very common 
case of car A travelling at 40, over¬ 
taken by car B travelling at 50, in face 
of a third car, C, approaching at 40. 
Moving at 74 feet a second, B thinks he 
has speed enough to cut-in. He tries 
it, forgetting that he has a margin of 
overtaking speed of 74 minus Co, or 
14 feet a second, while the approaching 
car C is coming on at 60 feet a second. 
Thus, while B is overtaking A at only 
14 feet a second, C is closing on him at 
no less than 60 plus 74, or 134 feet a 
second I Need we wonder that every 
clay such speeds add to the death-roll ? 

It is war, war on precious lives in 
disregard of obvious fact, that we are 
tolerating on our highways. The figures 
arc so high that even to halve them 
would leave us with a grave reproach. 

While cars arc advertised to be capable 
of doing anything from 88 feet to 130 
feet a second, and are allowed to use 
these powers on ordinary roads, we must 
expect fatalities. Until this fact is 
faced in its true significance the carnage 
on the roads will continue. 


ALL THE FAULT OF THE CAPTAIN 

Mothers, sisters, and wives must he 
very careful at this time of year. They 
must learn to take a sympathetic interest 
without asking awkward questions. 

Wc beg to remind them of the wife 
who inquired " How many runs did you 
make ? " 

Not many, the crestfallen gentleman in 
flannels had to admit, adding : " You 
see, the fool of a captain put me on in 
the middle of a hat-trick," 
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A BROADCAST BEFORE 
BROADCASTING 


MORE WORK & WAGES 

War and Rumours of War 


Why Turkish Drums 
Were Mute 


UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN 
TO 1,600,000 


A BONFIRE TO MAKE A CONCERT 

It carries us back into the past to 
read of the solemn procession at dead 
of night of Turkish civil and military 
dignitaries, headed by torches and 
bands of music, to take possession once 
more of the Dardanelles, which the Con¬ 
vention of Mohtreux permits them to 
rc-fortify. 

.The one surprising element in the 
assembly was the bands, for those un¬ 
familiar with Turkish life do not asso¬ 
ciate musical performances with the 
Turks ; which shows that one half the 
world does not know if or how the 
other half makes melody. One of the 
strangest, most fantastic stories told in 
his book by Lawrence of Arabia has a 
Turkish band for its central figures. 

A Captured Band 

When lie and Sir Ronald Storrs 
arrived at Jeddah on a secret mission, 
which was to culminate in flic Arab 
revolt against the Turks and make the 
delightful Prince Feisal a king, they 
received a telephone message from 
Hussein, Sheri f of Mecca, Faisal's father, 
asking them if they would like to hear 
a band. In astonishment they inquired 
what band, and how had lie come by 
it. lie explained that his men had cap¬ 
tured the brass band which had been 
wont to play to tlio Hejaz High Com¬ 
mand of the enemy. The rest of the 
prisoners he had sent to Egypt; the 
band he had kept for himself, and here 
it was, coming to them, in music, over 
the telephone. 

Heartbroken Turkish Airs 

It was before the days of public 
broadcasting, but, each in turn, the 
company heard by telephone the con¬ 
cert being broadcast by the captive 
musicians at Mecca, 45 miles away. So 
pleased was the old Arab ruler with the 
success of his little scheme that he 
promised to send the orchestra by 
forced marches down from the holy city 
to Jeddah for the entertainment of the 
company there. And send it he did, 
first exacting a promise that lie in turn 
should hear in Mecca the music being 
provided by his prisoners at Jeddah, 

Next day the band arrived, sad, for¬ 
lorn Turks in tattered uniforms, to play 
heartbroken Turkish airs in the court¬ 
yard' under the windows where tlic 
Englishmen were dining with Feisal’s 
brother. They called for German music, 
and the answer was Deutschland iiber 
Alles and the Hymn of Hate, just as 
the telephone of the Sherif of Mecca 
rang asking for his share of the concert. 

Warming the Drums 

Suddenly the music ceased in a flabby 
discord of drums, The moist air of 
Jeddah had stretched their parchment 
and they could no longer be used. But 
Mecca was demanding music, so the 
Turks were provided with straw and 
packing-cases with which to make a 
bonfire. Before this they warmed tlio 
drums, turning them slowly round and 
round, like a joint on a spit, till the skins 
dried, whereupon they played again. 

Given the remainder of the dinner left 
by tlic princes and their English guests, 
the 1 poor ‘musicians asked for 110 reward 
except permission to return to their 
beloved Turkey. 

It would be pleasant to think that 
some of them were in the bands which 
played tlic way back to the Dardanelles, 
over which their country now resumes 
full rights. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Clairvaux . 
Essequibo . 
Kaicteur 
Koala . . 

Roraima 


. . Clare-vo 

Asc-sac-kee-bo 
. Ivah-e-toor 
. Ko-ah-lah 
Ro-rah-e-mali 


The wearying threat so often beard 
that we must, expect unemployment to 
remain at about two millions has happily 
been falsified by events. 

The official count of the unemployed 
at the Employment Exchanges on July 20 
showed 50,604 less than in June and 
320,869 less than at the July count last 
year. The insured workers at work 
rose to tlic record figure of 10,895,000, 
which is 481,006 more than in the 
month of July last year. 

'. Coal, cotton, engineering, building, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel, and metal 
goods all. shared in the improvement. 
Best of all, more work was recorded in 
the distressed areas, 

The above figures do not include 
agricultural workers, now brought into 
insurance. It is of deep interest that 
550,000 insurance cards have been issued 
to farm workers; the amount of unem¬ 
ployment among them is trifling. - 
It has also to be noted that war and 
rumours of war affect work in two ways. 
On the one hand trade is disturbed by 
unsettled world politics, but on the 
other hand tlie Government’s great call 
for armaments is increasing employment 
in a host of trades. 


A Giant From the Baltic 

Here and there in Yorkshire, especially 
near the collieries of tlic west, people, 
have been astonished to- sec a huge' 
insect buzzing round. . Wrongly called 
a giant wood wasp, it has become a 
terror, for its body is cigar-shaped and 
about an inch and a half long, with a 
trailing spike which looks like a sting. 

For all its formidable appearance this 
creature is quite harmless. Its real 
name is sirex gigas, and it belongs to 
the Baltic forests. The eggs are about 
an eighth of an inch long, and laid under 
the bark of trees imported to Hull, 
being afterwards sent into industrial 
Yorkshire for use as pit props. Hatch¬ 
ing out far from their native forests, 
these great flies seem quite at home in 
Yorkshire, but many people run from 
them, mistaking them for dangerous 
hornets or wasps. 

CARRYING BEER ABOUT 

A motor-coach driver fined at 
Rochester for allowing a case of beer to 
topple into the road and strike a passing 
car will have much sympathy from all 
good users of the road. 

The driver told the Bench that in his 
opinion the person in charge of the party 
should look after this sort of thing, as the 
driver had quite enough to do to look 
after the running of the vehicle. The 
party he was driving took ten casks of 
beer, and in consequence of this case he 
had thrown up his job, as he found it was 
too worrying. It was carrying beer about 
all clay long. 


A BONFIRE OF CARS 

A hundred worn-out cars were burned 
in a huge bonfire during Johannesburg’s 
Safety Week to fix in the public mind 
the idea that cars past repair are to he 
blamed for many road accidents which 
occur in the Rand. 

We see cars on the roads every day 
that should be thrown on such a fire. 


Last Month 

’s Weather 


LONDON 

RAINFALL 

Sunshine . 

149 Ins. 

Falmouth . 

6 ' 6 l ins. 

Rainfall . 

2'36 ins. 

Birmingham 

6-57 ins. 

Dry clays. 

. 8 

Aberdeen . 

4'68 ins. 

Wet clays. 

. 23 

Gorleston . 

3’50 ins. 

Coldest day 

. 9 th 

Southampton 

3'18 ins.' 

Wettest day 

- . 9 tli 

Tynemouth . 

3 'lS ms. 

Warmest day 

. 17 th 

Chester . . 

2'48 ins. 




WHOLLY 

WHOLESOME 



To begin at the be¬ 
ginning is to begin 
thousands of miles 
away, for the story 
of Cadbury quality 
starts on the Gold 
Coast. There—on the 
cocoa plantations— 
Cadbury experts hid 
for the ‘crca’m’ of the cocoa crop-—known as beans of 
‘Cadbury Quality.’ 

At Bournville the cocoa beans arc carefully examined 
by a man trained to tell their condition, and flavour 
from their aroma. 


As with the cocoa beans, so with the milk, the sugar, 
the nuts—-with every ingredient that enters the factory. 
Each, is critically examined by analytical chemists; 
each lias to measure up to Cadbury standard, or 
Cadburys turn it away. 

Test.. . test. . . test. At every stage, the wholesomencss 
of the chocolate is proved. Nothing is taken for granted. 
Even the paper in which the chocolate is wrapped is 
tested for purity. 

Cadburys start with an advantage. Their factory 
stands free from the dust and smoke of the towns, in 
the bright clear air of the countryside. Within the 
factory, everything gleams with cleanliness . . . white 
tiled walls, shining copper vessels, machines of bright 
steel. The workers’ overalls are of white, washable 
holland. 

Hardly ever is the chocolate touched by hand. Great 
machines grind it, mix it, mould it, cool 
it, and at last wrap it up in foil and paper 
with more than human skill. 

When next you taste Cadburys Chocolate 
think of all the searching tests and scien¬ 
tific care upon which 
Cadburys rest their 
motto — ‘Absolutely 
Pure.’ 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


“ CHAPTER 23 

The Third Man 

■Toroan’s voice came echoing down from 
the black depths • of the tunnel. 
" Gone ! You're crazy ! They can’t be 
gone." 

" Come and see for yourself if ye don’t 
believe me,” yelled back Jake. 

Chad .heard Torgan’s rubber-shod feet 
thudding down, the rock passage and realised 
that it was time to move. He flashed his 
torch full in Jake’s astonished face and 
sprang out into the open. 

" Not gone, but going,” he jeered, as lie 
turned and raced up the tunnel. 

With a howl of fury Jake launched him¬ 
self after. But the only light lie had was a 
candle stuck in his hat, and of course the 
draught caused by Iris rush promptly put 
it out. Chad did not see what had hap¬ 
pened, but Jake’s yell of rage told him 
something was wrong. 

The noise Jake made brought Torgan 
tearing to the rescue. " What’s up ? ” ho 
thundered. 

" That, there Chad. They've gone up that 
passage, I 1 c stopped to give Otter a chance 
to got away.” 

“ And you let him.go I ” Torgan’s raging 
voice reached Chad’s ears and made him run 
faster than ever. Which was just as well, 
for Torgan had a.flash, and, snapping it on, 
did not waste an , instant in starting the 
chase, lie could run too, and his legs were 
longer than Chad’s. . 

So long as I10 lives Chad is hot likely to 
forget that wild race up the rocky corridor. 

• I Jo had never been along it before, for be bad 
not crossed the Gap the previous afternoon, , 
and had'not had time to.ask Clive about it. 
lie was terrified of coming to a low place 
and banging his head against the roof. If 
lie were caught that would finish everything. 
Torgan would drag him back, Torgan would 
find Clive and Jan,' and with three hostages 
would certainly be able to dictate tertts to 
poor Me llcriot. For another tiling, Chad . 
did not know, how soon he might reach the 
Gap, and at the pace he was travelling there 
would be no stopping if,the plank were not 

• handy. ( He had to take the. chalices, for, 
\y the sound, it seemed to him that Torgan 
was gaining. The man was desperate and 
would strain every nerve to catch him. 

Where was that rift ? Chad’s flesh crawled 
at tlie thought of plunging into those black 
depths. . 

Suddenly be saw a faint glow ahead, and 
his heart leaped, for lie knew this must be 
Wanda's light and that she was keeping 
faithful watch over the bridge. The light 
grew stronger ; ho saw Wanda’s slim figure 
holding up the lantern. Its gleam fell upon 
the yellow surface of the plank ; witli 011c 
stride lie reached the middle, with a second 
lie was across, and, flinging himself down flat 
on his face, seized the plank and jerked it 
back. , , 

Torgan must have seen it being dragged 
away, but lie was coming too fast to slop, 
lie made a wild leap, his head struck the 
low roof with a sickening crash, and he fell 
flat 011 his face on the far side, stunned and 
insensible. 

" Get back, Wanda ! ” Chad said swiftly, 
for, by the sound, Jake was coming hard 
behind.. ’ F 

" Stop, you idiot I ” he yelled to Jake ; 
but Jake bad 110 idea of stopping. Iiy the 
light of Wanda’s lantern lie could sec her 
and Child plainly, but he cither failed to see 
Torgan or did not realise wliat had happened 
to him. With a howl of fury he came on 
full pelt. ■ . 

At the last moment he saw the great black 
Gap and jumped. Wliat happened to him 
was almost the same as had happened to 
Torgan. He too struck liis head heavily 
against the rock roof, and, though lie 
reached the far side, would have fallen back 
into the depths of the chasm if Chad had.not 
caught, his limp body and swung him into 
safety.: •. . , “ 

Wanda was horrified." 

’ “ Arc—are they dead ? ” she gasped., 

“ Dead—not a bit of it. Stunned. They’ ve 
only got wliat they were asking for. Nothing 
could have'happened better," Chad added 
jubilantly. ” Now we can get Clive and Jan. 
And—and the treasure.” 

“ Not’yet,” came a harsh voice, and out 
of the darkness behind him a man sprang 
on Chad and flung him down, falling On top 
of him. The unexpected attack, the force 
of the fall, almost knocked the senses out of 
Chad, but lie was not really hurt, and, after 
the first surprise, begqri to struggle furiously,' 
so furiously that liis opponent had his work 
cut out to hold him. : ; i : J 

For iiis age Chad’s strength was amazing, 
and, arching his body, he actually lifted 


the other clean off the ground, but do what 
lie would he could not loosen the man’s. 
grip. The floor sloped to the edge of the 
chasm, the two rolled over toward it, and 
('had saw that in another moment they 
would botli be over. 

The other saw it too ; he shifted his grip, 
got one arm around Chad’s neck, and began 
to force his head back. 

The pain was dreadful. Chad’s strength - 
was leaving him ; he was almost helpless, 
when there came the thud of a blow, the 
light went out, and all was plunged in utter 
darkness. But at the same time his enemy’s 
grip relaxed and his body went limp. Witli 
a last effort Chad roiled free and lay 
panting, too done to move. 

“ Chad ! Chad ! ” came Wanda’s voice. 

“ I’m all right,” Chad answered hoarsely. 

" W-what happened ? •” 

“ I hit him with the lantern. I had to.” 

“ I should jolly well tliiiik you had. He 
was fairly scragging me. You did line, old 
girl. Wliat about a light ? ” 

“I have matches.. Don’t move, Chad. 
You’re dreadfully near the edge.” 

Wanda’s hands shook so that she had a 
job to light a match. 

“ The lantern’s broken,” she said. 

“ There are plenty of candles,” Chad said 
cheerily, as by the light of the match lie 
got up and drew away from the edge of the 
Gap. “ And here's our enemy’s torch,” he 
said, as he picked it up and switched it on. 
It flashed at once, and Chad, stooping, 
turned over tlie limp body of his latest 
opponent. A gasp of utter amazement 
came from his lips. 

“. It’s—it’s Garnett,” he said in a tone of 
flat.unbelief. 

CHAPTER 24 

- Tidying Up 

/T’arnktt it was—there was no doubt 
about that; but the shock of the 'dis¬ 
covery left the two almost speechless'. 
Wanda was the first to recover. 

■ 11 This'explains , a lot,” slie said slowly. 

" Now we know how Jail was got out of the 
house and Jake let in. Chad,” she added 
angrily, ".lie’s worse than Torgan.” 

It was at tliis moment that Chad noticed, 
signs of Garnett returning to life. At once 


he was his practical self. Spotting a silk 
handkerchief sticking out of Garnett’s 
pocket, he took it, rolled him over on bis 
face again, and tied his wrists firmly. Witli 
a second handkerchief lie made his ankles 
fast. He had just finished when Garnett’s 
eyes opened and lie tried to move. 

“ I’d keep-still if I were you,” Chad said 
curtly. “ You’re pretty near the edge.” He 
left him and set to worlc to make Torgan 
and Jake safe. Both were still insensible. 

“ Now for Clive and Jan, Wanda,” lie said 
as he pushed the plank back into position. 

V You’re not leaving me here in the dark,” 
growled Garnett. 

“ We certainly arc,” Chad told him. 

“ Keep quite still and you’ll be all right. 
If you move you’ll save the police a lot of 
trouble.” Another minute and he and 
Wanda were on their way down to the Plun¬ 
der Pit. 

“ You got them both ! ” exclaimed Clive, 
when lie heard wliat had happened. 

” All three,” Chad told him. “ Garnett’s 
one of the gang.” 

” Didn’t nohow like that man,” said Jail, 
who by this time was recovering from his fall. 

” ft’s a ruin business,” Clive added 
thoughtfully, “ but you and Wanda have 
done fine, Chad.” 'lie paused. “Better 
get back to the house, hadn’t wc ? There’ll 
be a lot of ends to tidy up.” 

Wanda led tlie way with the light. Child 
and'Clive, one on each side of . Jan, helped 
him along. Tlie secret door was now wide' 
open, and tlie first tiling they saw when they. 
reached tlie cellar was a number of sacks 
bulging with tarnished plate. , ; 

“All old stuff,” said Clive, who, knew 
something about plate. “That silver is. 
pretty well worth its weight in gold.” ■ ' 

“Oil, boys, and you’ve done it all! ” said ■ 
Wanda, with a little clioke in her throat. 
Then she raised her voice’. ‘ ‘ Dad, it’sWa lida . 
and tlie boys. and Jim. We’re all right. . 
You can let us through.” , , 

. After a little delay the door at the top of' 
the steps opened, and poor Mr. ITeriot went.' 
quite white when he saw the .buttered pro¬ 
cession emerge. • Rachel grabbed J an and ' 
hugged him. ■ ’ - • / ’ " 

“My poor old man,” she said. •“ You 
come along up and I’ll soon put you right.” 
Then to tlie others: “The kitchen lire’s 
burning and there's water boiling,-• Make 
them some tea. Miss Wanda. ‘ I’ll bo down 
soon.” 


Jacko Helps Himself 


O* 


a year, on Father Jaclro’s 
birthday, 'Mother Jacko treated 
the family to duck and green peas. 

It was a great treat not only to 
Father, and loud were the lamentations 
when the farmcFs wife declared that 
no ducks were to be had. 

“ They’ll have some at Windwhistlc,” 
Said Jacko; “sure to.” 

But’Windwhistlc Farm was a long 


But just as the train was.starting the 
door opened, and in stepped a young 
dandy carrying a despatch case,, which 
he set down on the floor beside him. 
Then, shaking open a paper, he settled 
himself comfortably and began to read. 

Jacko soon got tired of being cooped 
up under the scat. lie prodded the 
little case on the floor, and, findingjit 
unlocked, peeped inside. To his surprise 



The buns were simply scrumptious 

this was an occasion, as it was full of lunch—sandwiches, fruit. 


way off. Still 
Mother Jacko agreed; and presently, 
Jacko, with the railway fare in his 
pocket, was flying down the garden path. 

lie got the ducks, and was back in 
the station in no time. But when lie 
put his hand in liis pocket for his 
return ticket it wasn’t there. 

“ Here’s a pretty go I ” he groaned. 
For he hadn’t a halfpenny on him. 

lie stayed round. If he watched liis 
chance he could pop into the train 
without being seen and hide. F 

It was'as easy as winking. Tic found 
an empty carriage, dived under the 
scat, and waited. 


and cakes, a most inviting array. 

He put in a hand and sampled, a 
ham sandwich. It was good. - So;were 
the others. The buns were simply 
scrumptious. 

' Suddenly, 

Monkcyvillc 
" My word, 
hand came doivn- 
Jacko’s head.. '— • 

It was jerked away with a yell. 
Jacko sprang up, wrenched open .the 
door,; and fled. . : : •' Q 

Unfortunately, in the excitement, the 
clucks were forgotten I 


as the train pulled into 
station, a voice sighed) 
I’m hungry ! ” Aiul a 
-and came.to rest on 


Over cups of hot and welcome tea Mr 
ITeriot heard tlie story of the last hour. , 

“ Garnett in this too ! ” he exclaimed. 

” ft’s hard to believe that any Army man 
could belong to such a pack. But 011c thing, 
is certain, I’ll never have any more paying 
guests,” lie declared with unusual energy. 

“ You woii’t need to, sir,” Chad assured 
him. “ The treasure is safe in tlie cellar 
and Wanda will be rich.” 

. “ Dot's go and see it,” Clive suggested, 
but Chad shook his head. 

” Plenty of time for that. Wliat we have 
to do is to fetch tlie police and give those 
three fellows into custody.” 

” And I hope Sergeant Eve will be grate¬ 
ful,” said Wanda, tossing her head. 

" Well, you have done wliat-ho couldn’t 
do,” Mr llcriot said quite briskly. “ The 
next question is how are you going to get 
to Bulport. It is unfortunate that we have 
no telephone.” 

" We’ll use Torgan’s car, si,r,” Clive told 
him. " I shoved it into tlie ditch to pre¬ 
vent his using it, but we’ll get tlie old pony 
and soon liavc it out.” 

“ That's the ticket,” said Chad. " Just 
wait till I got some clothes on. I can drive 
a car, and I-dare say they won't make a 
row even if I am too young to have a 
licence. 

By this time it was broad daylight. While 
Chad changed Clive and Wanda led the pony 
out of tlie stable and put harness 011 it. They 
got plough chains anil fastened them to tlio 
back axle, and Chad came out, fully dressed, 
just as they had all ready. Wanda held the 
pony’s bridle and made it pull while the 
boys shoved, and in a minute or two tlie 
car,was up on the road again. It'was decided 
that .Wanda should go with Chad and Clive 
stay at home to look after the house in 
case'-’, anything went, wrong, 'then ' Chad 
started the car and lie and Wanda drove off,. 

- It was still so early that tlicy met 110 . 
tra ffic, and Bulport was' only j list beginning 
to wake lip when they-got .there. 'They 
drove straight to the police station, and here , 
a. bit of. luck awaifed .them.- . Sergeant Eve 
was;in bed. with' a chill, and the man in 
charge was a big kindly constable named 
Baxter. .'liis eyes fairly, bulged’ when lie 
heard tlie story that Chad and Wanda had 
to tell, but he wasted no time in collecting a 
second man, and very, soon Chad was head¬ 
ing back for Badger’s Holt. All tlie way 
Baxter was asking Wanda, question aftei 
question about the recent events. 

" As >tlicy came lip to the house they were 
relieved to see Clive waving to them from 
the front. Chad had been wondering all the 
time if Ben Grint might not have turned up 
and made trouble. But there had been no 
sign of him, arid the minute the car stopped 
Die police got out and Baxter.began to talk 
to Mr llcriot. Clive drew Chad aside. 

I’ve covered up the plate sacks,” ho 
told.liini. “ No need for the police to see 
more of them than need be.” 

"Good man!" said Chad; then Mr 
llcriot’ called, him,- and he arid Clive foolc 
tlie .police down through tlie cellar, and on 
through tlie’ passage to the place where the 
prisoners had been left. Torgan had come 
round but Jake was still insensible. Baxter 
handcuffed Torgan and Garnett and took 
them out, then lie and his man came back 
for Jake, The others sighed with rclieE 
as they saw the car with the three pri- 
. Honors drive away, arid then Rachel called 
them all to breakfast. 

It was the cheeriest meal since tlieir 
arrival, and tlie cheeriest of the lot was Mr 
l lcriot, who seemed to have grown ten years 
younger since the dread of losing his beloved 
home liad boon lifted. 

" The only trouble is that I’m afraid tlie 
State will .take at least half of tlie treasure,” 
lie said. - But Clive reassured him. 

..." Dad’s a barrister,” lie said, ” so I know 
a little about that sort of thing. Tlie plate 
isn’t treasure trove because it belonged to 
your ancestor. I expect they’ll make you 
pay inheritance duty, but that’s all.” 

“ I shan’t grudge that,” said Mr llcriot, 
with a sigli of relief. . ” The thing I would 
suggest is that you boys have a share of it.” 

" Of course," cried Wanda. But Chad 
waved a hand. 

“Nothing doing, sir. .Thanks to our 
people we’re all right. We’ll take our share 
out in fishing for your trout. We haven’t 
had a chance at them yet.” 

- " You shall have all the trout in the river 
if,you can’catch them,” Mr Heriot promised. 

" Arid you can take your time about it, for 
you'can’t leave yet. ' You’ll be needed to 
'givp.evidence, remember.”. .. ., ■ 

" Splendid ! ” cried Wanda. . " I hadn’t 
thought .'ofThat. Then you’ll stay tlie rest 
of .yfmr holiday ? 

,vWe’ll stay as. long as yo.u’ll let us,’,’ Chad 
answered, frankly, . .“ It’s the nicest place I 
. ’ever stayed in—and tlie nicest people. Now 
let’s go and inspect the treasure." 

THE END 
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• THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN ASTRID 
PACKET FREE. 

AViih the African war over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
become scarce. There is a largo pictorial stamp from 
that country in thin packet of 35 different; a portrait 
stamp issued to perpetuate tho memory of Belgium’s 
lovely Queen whoso tragic death shocked the world; a 
stamp depicting King Leopold and also King Albert; a 
liisioricill stamp depicting our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Manchukuo; Chili, Guatemala, and 
Boy King of Jugo-Slavia ; ami set of Bohemia, Finally, 
there is a Queen Victoria stamp issued 95 years ago. 

Just send 2d. postage, miuesl:ng approvals. 
Lisburn &. Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool. 


HAVE YOU RESPONDED YET ? 

17,000 boys and girls will be given a day’s 
excursion to the sea or countryside this summer 
at a cost of 2/- each—if funds permit. The 
benefits are great—the cost is small. 

★ PLEASE COME TO OUR AID * 

Send a contribution to-day to the Rev. Percy Jneson, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Ed., Stepney, E.l 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 


r THE INFANTS HOS- 
* PITAI,—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions ivill be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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Tlia Children's Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

,, Arithmetical Puzzle 
\yilAT three numbers do I mean 
Which placed together make 
nineteen, 

From which take the fourth of four 
And there remains an even score ? 

Answer next week 

Why, of Courso 

Rill was musical, but not so his 
friend Jack. 

“ Now, let me think,” mused 
Bill, as they listened to a delight¬ 
ful rendering of a melody, “ what 
is that beautiful thing he is 
playing ? ” 

“ Can’t you see, stupid,” said 
Jack, “ it’s a piano.” 

Bathing Dangers 

. When in doubt don’t. 

'J'uis advice is given by the 
National Safety First Associa¬ 
tion to holidaymakers who are 
uncertain whether a place is safe- 
for bathing. ,. •• 

Bathing in strange places is. 
always risky., 

Warning notices and the advice 
of patrols should be obeyed. 
Tides, currents, shelving beaches, 
quicksands, all have their special 
dangers demanding extra precau¬ 
tions. . 

Do not bathe after a heavy meal 
or when in a tired condition. 

Ici on Parle Franjais 



Bathing Pool Observation Test 



TiOK at this picture for two minutes,'making a mental note of as t 
many details as possible. '-...Then cover'the picture to hide it from 
view and see how many of the questions in column 3 you cin answer. 



Le chapeau Laboucle Lo bouton (le rose 

hat - ■ buckle rosebud 

Elsie a Pair toute gale. ' Elle 
a tin chapeau neuf, des boucles 
ii ses souliers, et un ravissant 
bouton de rose i sa robe. 

' Elsie is looking very gay. Shelias 
a new hat, buckles, on her shoes, and ■ 
a lovely rosebud in her dress. 

Poor Thing ! 

'W'HFRr. had the pea bean ? 

It was terribly green, 

It was running and shaking with 
cold, 

And its pod was wet through 
With the fain or the dew. 

It had been to sea-kale, 1 am told ! 

This Week in Nature 

'[Tin. robin begins to sing again- 
This familiar little songster 
is popular with everyone. To 
town-dwellers it brings a happy 
song during the dark winter days 
and help to the farmer when crops 
are infested with insects. The 
robin makes its nest in almost 
ridiculous positions, often fraught 
with danger. The young are 


generally coloured ,yellowish olive- ' 
brown, "mottled with orange and ■ 
huff. They are able ,to leave the' 
nest after, a fortnight, and can 
provide for themselves when a 
month old. 

Riddle-Me-Rce 

Mv first is in apple but not in 
. tree, 

My second’s in you but not in me, 
My third is in gale but not in blow, 
My fourth is in rush but not in 
slow, ■ • • . • • • ' 

My fifth is in spear but not in 
lance, H 

My".sixth is in trot but not in 
prance, ’ ‘ : :- s > .. 
My whole is a month the school- 
„ boys like, , 

Pick" the. right letters, the truth 

you’ll strike. .Answer next teeth 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the "evening Jupiter is in the 
South-West, Saturn is in the 
Sriuth- East, 
and Venus and 
Mercury are in 
-the West soon 
after sunset. In 
• the morning 
Mars is in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7.30 p.111. on Wednesday, 
August ty. 


Better Forgotten 

J)octor : And what did 


"• A. At the Concert Party 

'A Scarborough nigger called 
' Jones ,■ - i 

Stood and sang in the sweetest of 
■ tones : V • 1 

“ Whenever I eat 
I’m so fond of my meat 
That I come out and sing to the 
bones.” 



NATURE’S NAMESAKES 



We are all .familiar 
wdh the mouse, 
but did you 
know' that*; >•. 
there'is a bird 

called the 



Mouse-Bird 
which is - 
exclusively 
African ? 


you 

sent 


think of that medicine 
to you yesterday, Johnnie ? 

Johnnie: I’d rather not think 
about it, Doctor. I'd much sooner 
forget it. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations among the clues below arc indicated by asterisks. .Answer next week 
Reading Across. 1. A large tract of Lilly land. 5. Part of a Highlander’s 
dress. 9. A mass of floating ice. 13. Acted against. 15. A joint of beef. 
17. Compass point.* 18. Monkey. 20. To perceive. 21. french for the. 
22. Sudden occurrences. 26. Tree frequently found in churchyards. 28. Length 
of life. 29. To devour. 31, To pay for. 34. A ship. 37. A thread of metal. 
38. To revolt. 39. So be it. 41. Denotes contiguity. 42. A horned quadruped. 
43. Peel. 44. Early English.* 



Reading Down. 1. Coin. 2. Poetical term meaning to open. 3. Out of 
print.* 4. To wander. 5. An equal. 6. Lord.* 7. Exists, 8. Flat, circular 
piece of metal. 9. To rim away. 10. Behold. 11. This will not mix with water. 
12. To decree. 14, A lance. 16. Used to drive horses. 19. A limb. 22. A 
large pitciier. 23. Merrier. 24. Not ever. 25. To appear. 27. To prepare 
for publication. 30. On the lee side. 32. Supplied with nourishment. 33. 
t rench metric unit of square measure. 35. Great judge and priest of Israel. 
30. Sorrowful. 37. Western Australia.* 40. Cold winds come from this point.* 


What Are the Words ? 

'J'he dots;represent missing letters 
which, when properly "filled in, 
will form words. The same three 
letters arc missing from each word, 
although they are not necessarily 
used in the same order: 

. S . . N 
F . . . D 

F . . . D 

P . . . L 

. M...T 

..ns.;. 

Can you say what the words are? 

Answer next week 
\ 

Observation Test 

Please look at tire picture at the 
top of the page before reading 
farther. Having done so, test 
your powers of observation by 
seeing how many of these questions 
you can answer. 

On which side of the bath is the 
water-chute ? 

How many people are clinging 
to the big ball ? 

What time does the-clock show ? 

How many diving-boards are 
there ? 

Is the Taft square or round ? 

On which side is the spectator’s 
balcony ? 

Is the deep end in the fore¬ 
ground ?‘ 

Is there a bather just leaving the 
water ? 

Where is the flag (lying ? 

How many divers are about to 
plunge i 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transposition. Star, tar, rat. 

A Fish Puzzle. Cod-ling. 

Charade. Work-shop. 


The Puzzle ot 
tlie Dogs. 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s F.n- 

cyclopedia will be delivered 

anywhere by the Educational 

Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 

Tates Bel ora Boiitfmo 

The Runaway 

’ I ’he icc-crcam man came 
pedalling into the village 
every afternoon, and the 
children crowded round him 
with their pennies. 

Some of them climbed on 
to the tricycle, but John was 
too shy to do this though ho 
longed to do so. lie used to 
watch the icc-crcam man 
ride away down the hill 
toward the station, and think 
how grand it would bo if be 
could do that—almost like 
dying. 

One day, as John was 
coming alone .up the hill, he 
saw the tricycle standing by 
a cottage. There was no one 
in sight. 

John went up to the tricycle 
and wondered if he would be 
able to get bit to the seat. 

\ He;climbed up, and then 
he wondered if he could reach 
the pedals. * He found that 
lie could just . reach far 
enough to push them a little 
way round. In doing this he 
moved the tricycle out into 
the road, and it began to move 
slowly down the hill. 

In his excitement John for¬ 
got" all about.the icc-crcam 
man and what he would think 
when he came out of the 
’ cottage. Faster and faster he 
went, shouting for joy as he 
steered wildly down the road. 

As he came round the bend 
in the ..hill his shouting sud¬ 
denly stopped. The minute 
before lie had wanted the 1 
Tide to go oil for ever, and 
now he only wanted to know 
how he could stop it. For ho 
had just seen that, the railway 
gates at the bottom of the bill 
were closed ! 

John.realised too late, that 
lie could not stop the tricycle, 
and he was very frightened. 
His feet had long ago lost the 
pedals, and now when he 
tried to find them again ho 
only bruised his legs. 

Here was the gatekeeper’s 
cottage and the railway line 
only a few yards ahead ! J ust 
as "lie passed the cottage ho 
heard a shout, and felt a jerk 
on the tricycle. 

He went more slowly, and 
found himself stopping almost 
as the ice-cream box touched 
the gates. 

Trembling ho looked round, 
and there was the lame gate¬ 
keeper still hanging on to the 
back of the tricycle. 

“ My word, sonny ! ” he 
said breathlessly. “ If I 
hadn’t come out just then 
you would have gone flying 
over the gates.” 

It was an ashamed and 
sorry boy who helped the 
gatekeeper to push the tricycle 
up that very long hill. The 
ice-cream man, however, was 
very kind about it, and even 
said that he would take John 
with him on the tricycle if he 
would promise never to try 
to ride it alone again. 



HERE arc Summer 
fashions the bigger 
schoolgirl will love 
to wear. There arc 
frocks of all kinds, 
from the simplest 
washing dressns 
and sports suits to 
dainty creations 
for gay occasions. 
Charming designs— 
every one of them 
—with the newest 
fashion points pre¬ 
sented in youthful 
moot!, And* every 
copy contains a 
FREE PATTERN 
for a charming 
ensemble . of this 
delightful frock and 
one of the newest 
slip-on coats. 


Book 
No. 619 


SUMMER FASHIONS 

for Girls in Their Teens 

6 H at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 
or yd. post free (Home or Abroad) 
from Bestway, Bear Alley, 
Farringdon Street, London, K.C.4. 
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Send a postcard for FREE SAMPLE and 
descriptive booklet * The Story of VitaLlodine 
to Joseph Lingford &. Son, Ltd., 

Dept. C.II. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 



and the 

P. SAUCE 
PAINTING COMPETITIONS 

with £250 in prices 

If lie cannot tell you all about them, send 
your name and address (nothing else) on a 
postcard to:— 

H.P* SAUCE WORKS (Dept.65) 

Dox 255, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 6. 
THE FOURTH COMPETITION CLOSES ON OCTOBER 19th, 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday, by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The PI cot way House, Fairingrton Street, London, H.C.4.' Advertisement OfliccsJ.Thc 
Fleet-way House. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1020, at. the Post OfTlee, Huston, Moss. Subscription Hates everywhere : lisa year ; 
5s 0d for six months. It can also be obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia apd New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Uotch, Ltd.; and for South AfricaCentral News Agency, Ltd. August 15,1030. S.S. ~ ~ ^ \ 







































































































